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EDITORIAL 


I  HAVE  been  reading  Stelzle’s  “A  Son  of  the  Bowery” 
with  much  profit  to  my  soul.  Here  is  a  sociological  book 
that  is  different,  very  different.  It  may  be  said  that 
Stelzle  tries  Blondin’s  act  on  the  tight  rope  between  Capi¬ 
tal  and  Labor,  and  he  does  it,  too.  Also  a  great  many 
would  be  much  benefited  by  acquiring  the  ability  to  walk 
steadily  on  that  straight,  and  also  strait,  way  without 
toppling  over  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other.  If  all  capital¬ 
ists  would  remember  that  our  Lord  was  a  laborer  and  all 
laborers  would  remember  that  He  is  the  great  capitalist 
— ^“Heir  of  all  things,”  more  of  us  would  be  able  to  walk 
Stelzle’s  tight  rope. 

— ♦ — 

Still  Stelzle  rouses  some  questions,  as  when  he  blames 
a  congregation,  if  everybody  in  the  community  does  not 
know  where  its  church  building  is  located.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sarily  the  fault  of  a  congregation,  if  all  the  people  of  the 
community  do  not  know  of  its  existence  and  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  its  habitat?  Do  all  the  people  of  that  congrega¬ 
tion  know  the  location  of  every  speak-easy  and  gambling 
den  in  the  neighborhood?  The  question  recalls  the  con¬ 
versation  between  a  big-game  hunter  and  a  missionary 
concerning  India. .  The  hunter  said  he  had  been  in  India 
for  years  and  had  never  seen  a  missionary.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  replied  that  he,  too,  had  been  in  India  for  years 
and  had  never  seen  a  tiger!  People  who  never  have  the 
toothache  do  not  know  where  the  dentist  has  his  office. 
And  those  who  have  no  concern  about  their  souls  any 
more  than  about  their  teeth  do  not  know  where  the  Phy¬ 
sician  of  souls  holds  his  clinic. 

— ♦ — 

“Social  unrest”  that  is  a  bogey  to  so  many — ^who  stirs 
it  up?  Bolshevists?  Thel.  W.  W.?  The  labor  agitator? 
These  are  all  the  products  of  unrest,  not  its  cause.  It  is 
the  stimulus  of  ideals  that  stirs  up  social  unrest  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  morbid  form  of  the  discontent  that 
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seeks  better  things.  So,  says  Stelzle,  it  is  the  Public 
library*  the  Art  Gallery,  the  University,  Big  Business 
advertising  for  trade.  Prohibition  which  makes  people 
sober  and  enables  them  to  think,  and  the  Church  with  its 
message  of  the  Gospel  and  its  promise  of  better  things; 
these  stir  up  unrest.  Paul  was  the  great  “walking  dele¬ 
gate”  who  stirred  up  unrest,  for  his  motto  was  “For¬ 
getting  those  things  which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth 
to  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark 
for  THE  PRIZE  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.” 

— ♦ — 

“There  are  other  great  problems  than  that  on  which 
I  am  at  work.”  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  this  thought 
comes,  not  as  an  academic  aphorism  but  as  a  dynamic. 
It  enlarges  his  vision,  makes  him  sympathetic. 

- ♦ — 

Chief  Justice  Taft  recently  said  that  the  first  purpose 
of  a  sentence  for  crime  is  to  punish  the  criminal  and  pro¬ 
tect  society.  This  utterance  will  make  the  pink-tea  up- 
lifters  rage,  but  will  give  much  satisfaction  to  the  ju¬ 
dicious.  The  notion  that  the  first  purpose  in  sentencing 
the  criminal  is  to  reform  him  overlooks  a  fundamental 
principal  spring  of  action,  the  dominant  desire.  No  one 
can  ever  be  reformed  until  somehow  or  other  he  be  made 
to  desire  reformation.  That  the  criminal  finds  the  soft 
and  easy  ways  of  the  uplifter  pleasanter  than  the  stem 
ways  of  punishment  goes  without  saying.  But  such  a 
method  does  not  provoke  a  desire  to  reform;  it  rather 
encourages  him  to  do  the  same  thing  again  and  be  coddled 
some  more.  It  is  not  indulgence  but  deprivation,  that 
makes  unruly  children  do  better;  and  criminals  are  but 
unruly  children  grown  up. 

— ♦ — 

Self-expression  is  the  new  name  for  selfish  gratifica¬ 
tion.  The  psycho-analysts  think  they  have  discovered  a 
wonderful  new  thing,  the  bounden  duty — only  they  do  not 
like  the  word  duty — ^bounden  destiny  every  one  to  do 
just  what  he  pleases.  They  are  behind  the  times.  Some- 
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body,  a  lot  of  somebodies,  got  to  the  patent  office  ahead  of 
them  with  that  invention.  These  leaders  in  wilfulness, 
what  ails  them,  anyway?  Perhaps  it  is  infantile  paraly¬ 
sis.  All  the  spoiled  children  in  ten  thousand  homes  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  resolutely  of  the  same  opinion. 
Have  these  would-be  discoverers  never  heard  of  Peck’s 
bad  boy? 

- ♦ — 

The  average  man  is  said  to  be  merely  a  statistical  ab¬ 
straction  with  no  more  real  existence  than  the  equator; 
just  midway  between  two  extremes.  Now  statistics  are 
notorious  deceivers  and  especially  in  this  use  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man  in  its  tables.  For  the  average  man  is  after  all 
very  well  known  to  all  of  us.  His  front  name  is  the 
mediocre  man.  Many  people  are  quite  willing  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  average  men  and  feel  rather  flattered,  who  resent 
being  called  by  this  the  average  man’s  first  name. 

Then  the  average  man  is  like  a  neutral  book,  that  does 
nothing,  neither  puts  things  forward.  The  pioneers  in 
industry,  in  economics,  in  statecraft,  in  literature,  in  art, 
in  religion,  are  far  and  away  above  average  men.  Con¬ 
tentment  as  the  average  man  is  doomed  to  mediocrity — 
and  the  dead-line. 

— ♦ — 

Magazines  of  General  Literature,  with  all  their  good 
qualities,  present  today  a  strange,  almost  a  ludicrous  spec¬ 
tacle.  It  is  not  that  religion  is  one  of  their  most  fre¬ 
quently  discussed  topics;  it  ought  to  be  so.  It  is  rather 
that  their  utterances  on  this  subject  are  oracular,  and 
their  contributors  often  confessed  novices  in  religion,  or 
bold  disclaimers  of  any  religion  at  all.  If  a  farmer  of 
however  great  literary  ability  sent  an  article  on  military 
tactics,  it  would  be  rejected  with  contempt;  if  a  merchant, 
goaded  perhaps  by  some  distressing  ailment,  contributed 
an  article  on  medical  practice,  he  would  be  accounted  a 
suitable  case  for  an  alienist;  if  a  plumber,  who  never 
even  had  a  case  in  court,  should  presume  to  offer  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  law,  he  would  be  shown  out  without  much 
ceremony.  But  any  literary  writer  who  never  had  any 
religion  himself,  and  boasts  of  his  lack,  is  admitted  at 
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once  to  tell  just  “Why  people  do  not  go  to  church,”  “What 
is  the  matter  with  Protestantism”  or  “What  will  be  the 
future  of  Religion  ?” 

When  our  great  Journals  are  seeking  the  greatest  ex¬ 
perts  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  would  it  be  impolite  to 
suggest  a  few  more  experts  in  religion?  Not  forgetting 
our  Lord’s  definition  of  an  expert,  “If  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God 
or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.” 

- ♦ — 

Radical  political  economists — if  those  may  be  called 
economists  who  disregard  every  principle  of  economics — 
still,  and  most  persistently,  make  use  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  America  to  disseminate  their  poison.  This 
“land  of  the  free”  with  its  political  liberties  and  economic 
opportunities,  attracts  emigrants  from  every  land  so  that 
in  the  interest  of  a  possible  and  peaceable  assimilation 
our  stringent  immigration  laws  have  become  a  necessity. 
These  laws,  this  same  radical  press  under  the  law  of  the 
“freedom  of  the  press”  represent  as  imperialistic  and  op¬ 
pressive  of  the  poor  and  helpless.  The  constant  stream 
of  undesirables  which  the  immigration  authorities  turn 
back  from  our  shores,  fill  these  publications  with  frantic 
exasperation  and  vilification  of  our  government. 

- ♦ - 

Foreigners,  unable  to  read  the  truth  in  English,  read 
these  lying  charges  against  the  laws  and  the  customs  in 
their  own  language.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  when  one  of 
their  own  number  commits  a  crime  and  is  punished,  they 
cry  out  against  “the  tyrannical  oppression  of  the  poor 
and  helpless?” 

Some  of  these  radical  publications  carry  no  advertise¬ 
ments.  Everyone  knows  that  no  newspaper  can  live  on 
the  proceeds  of  its  selling  price  on  the  street.  Manifestly 
they  are  financed  by  private  (or  public?)  funds.  Yet  our 
government  leaves  almost  wholly  to  private  funds  to  com¬ 
bat  this  insidious  propaganda.  If  in  accord  with  the 
genius  of  our  institutions,  we  may  not  change  the  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  surely  equally  in  accord  with  the  in- 
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stitutions  we  may  use  that  same  “freedom  of  the  press” 
to  combat  those  who  would  destroy  all.  The  old  adage 
of  the  kind-hearted  man  who  warmed  a  chilled  and  help¬ 
less  adder  into  activity  only  to  be  stung  to  death  by  it 
may  well  be  commended  to  Uncle  Sam. 

— ♦ — 

Home  was  once  a  man’s  castle;  it  shut  him  and  his 
family  in,  and,  what  was  more  important  and  certainly 
more  effective,  it  shut  all  the  world  out.  But  the  world 
has  found  a  way,  various  ways,  to  get  in  over  the  front 
veranda,  through  a  tiny  wire,  and  “on  the  air.”  All  the 
vile  and  violent  deeds  of  this  broad  land  and  sometimes 
foreign  lands  is  hashed  up  in  highly  seasoned  recitals  and 
laid  neatly  folded  in  the  veranda  each  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  Then  an  innocent  looking  little  wire  brings  at  any 
and  all  hours  of  day  or  night,  any  kind  of  exploitation 
that  interrupts  while  one  eats  his  meals  or  says  his  prayers 
or  takes  a  nap ;  for  the  telephone  is  the  most  impudent  of 
all  intruders.  Now,  however,  even  it  is  outdone,  for 
everything  is  “on  the  air.”  Now  a  sermon,  occasionally 
an  important  speech,  once  in  a  while,  and  several  times 
in  a  while,  cheap  drivelling  vaudeville ;  an  occasional  piece 
of  classic  music  and  almost  a  continual  deluge  of  jazz 
from  a  dozen  different  stations ;  you  can  tell  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  by  the  announcement! 

Man’s  “castle”  is  taken.  Henceforth  he  lives  in  the 
open  and  all  winds  blow  on  him  and  all  odors  assail  him ! 

— ♦ — 

Flapperism  is  very  much  in  evidence;  in  fact,  if  it 
does  not  appear  it  is  not  at  all.  It  lives  to  be  seen.  It 
lures  many ;  many  also  resist  its  allurements.  I  recently 
saw  young  womanhood  at  her  best  where  by  many  her 
best  would  not  be  expected.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  financial  district  of  New  York  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  Wall  Street.  There  were  stenographers,  secre¬ 
taries,  book-keepers,  telephone  “Hello  girls,”  the  whole 
company  of  modem  business  young  women. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  at  old  Saint  John’s  Church  a  meet¬ 
ing  is  arranged  (by  a  company  of  ladies  whose  names,  if 
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published,  would  astonish  the  world).  A  lunch  is  served 
and  four  meetings  are  held  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock  in 
half  hour  periods  with  a  brief  sermon  or  address  at  each. 
The  house  is  filled  at  each  service.  I  noted  carefully  the 
various  audiences.  A  more  attentive  earnest  audience, 
I  never  addressed  anywhere  and  there  was  not  one  lip¬ 
stick  in  evidence  among  twelve  hundred  young  women 
present. 

I  may  close  as  I  began,  that  fiapperism  is  very  much  in 
evidence;  it  flaunts  itself  in  order  to  be  seen,  but  our 
young  womanhood  is  not  given  up  to  fiapperism. 

- ♦ — 

The  neutral  disputatiousness  on  the  subject  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  America,  like  “all  Gaul,”  “m  partes  tres  divisa  est** 
a  hesitant  opposition,  a  compromising  advocacy,  and  a 
nice  tight-rope  balancing  of  arguments  in  an  assumed 
attitude  of  judicial  fairness.  Such  neutrality  is  futile;  a 
neutral  book  decides  no  issues;  neutrals  win  no  battles, 
but  are  among  the  innocent  bystanders  who  get  hurt. 
Neutrality  is  not  dynamic,  it  is  anemic.  Neutrality  in  the 
case  of  a  moral  issue  is  like  neutrality  in  fighting  a  snake ; 
it  may  keep  out  of  the  fight  by  letting  the  snake  have  the 
field. 

- ♦ — 

The  Near  East,  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria,  has  trade 
customs  that  greatly  annoy  occidental  folks.  The  mer¬ 
chant  stands  at  his  door,  or  hires  a  touter  to  take  his  place 
there,  to  importune  people  as  they  pass  along;  “Ladie, 
ladie,  come,  great  store”;  the  hackman  cracks  his  whip 
or  blows  his  horn  and  shouts  a  call  “very  hot,  come  ride, 
two  piasters” ;  even  the  boot-black  at  his  seat  by  the  way 
rattles  his  brushes,  rings  a  bell,  or  even  points  at  people’s 
shoes,  to  make  everybody  round  about  think  they  need  a 
shine.  All  this  is  most  exasperating ;  the  occidental  visitor 
feels  like  saying  things  and  sometimes  like  throwing 
things.  They  marvel  at  the  silliness  of  the  psychology 
of  this  method  of  advertising. 

“But  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not” — ^throw 
things.  We  have  different  ways  of  annoying  prospective 
patrons,  but  are  they  really  less  annoying,  or  any  better 
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psychology?  Are  our  flaunting  billboards,  which  mar 
nearly  every  piece  of  beautiful  scenery  near  our  great 
cities,  any  less  an  intrusion  ?  They  certainly  are  not  orna¬ 
mental  or  even  picturesque.  When  we  try  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  marvels  of  the  radio,  the  oriental  boot-black 
rattling  his  brushes  or  pointing  to  our  shoes  is  not  more 
exasperating  than  the  reiteration  every  few  minutes  that 
“this  program  is  put  on  by  the  great  this  or  the  inter¬ 
national  that'’ — and  so  on  ad  naiLseum, 

**0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. 

It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us 
And  foolish  notion.” 

Imagination  is  a  better  monitor  to  piety  than  is  too 
great  familiarity.  I  have  been  many  times,  and  for  long 
weeks  and  months  at  a  time,  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  few 
authentic  sites  connected  with  our  Lord's  life  on  earth 
I  have  visited  again  and  again.  They  are  always  dear 
to  me,  never  less  dear  to  me.  I  long  every  time  for  the 
return  to  those  loved  scenes.  But  a  visit  to  them  does  not 
any  more  give  the  original  thrill  of  novelty,  is  not  so 
stimulating  to  pious  meditations.  Just  as  the  first  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  Lord's  table  can  never  be  repeated,  so  the 
first  experience  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Familiarity 
with  sacred  places  and  sacred  things  may  not  “breed 
contempt"  but  is  very  apt  to  induce  an  obtuseness,  a  kind 
of  soul  callousness.  Not  so  imagination.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  that  revelation  leaves  so  much  unsaid. 

— ♦ — 

Decline  in  the  modesty  of  women  in  conduct  and 
apparel  has  ever  marked  the  downfall  of  empires,  Egypt, 
Rome,  the  French  Monarchy,  Russia,  and  the  German 
Empire.  It  does  not  relieve  the  menace  of  its  sinister 
character  to  call  it  emancipation,  independence,  feminism. 
“A  rose  by  any  other  name" — and  likewise  a  jimson  weed. 

- ♦ — 

The  seat  and  symbol  of  authority  and  power  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  not  the  Capital  nor  the  White  House,  nor  the 
City  Hall,  nor  the  Public  School;  nor  even  the  Church 
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building;  it  is  the  farm  house,  the  country  home  of  the 
people.  How  majestic  these  castles  of  free  men  appear 
standing  out  on  the  prairie,  nestling  on  the  hillside, 
perched  on  the  mountaintop.  “The  powers  that  be  were 
ordained  of  God.”  “God  made  the  country,  man  made 
the  towns.” 

— ♦ — 

“Legalized  prostitution”  had  such  an  offensive  sound 
in  refined  ears  that  it  was  long  ago  driven  out  at  the 
back  door  of  civilization  to  walk  in  outer  darkness.  But 
such  things  do  not  always  “stay  put.”  That  old  courtesan 
has  come  back — dressed  in  gaudy  raiment  and  is  knocking 
at  the  front  door.  The  card  she  sends  in  is  engraved 
“companionate  marriage,”  but  she  is  the  same  miserable 
drab.  Notwithstanding  the  contempt  in  which  she  is 
held  at  home,  she  is  a  menace  on  the  veranda.  She  affords 
opportunity  for  the  scandal  mongers  to  give  us  a  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  an  English  popular  magazine  refers  to  her  as  “very 
popular  in  America.” 

- ♦ — 

The  increase  and  blatancy  of  profanity  is  alarming 
and  prolific;  it  stimulates  and  propagates  itself.  In  the 
horror  of  the  battlefield  profanity  was  liberated.  War  not 
only  produces  profanity ;  it  is  itself  profanity.  And  now 
the  daily  press,  and  the  periodical  literature  and  the  new 
novels  have  seized  upon  the  license  of  war  times  to  deluge 
us  with  gutter  language.  The  excuse  of  the  necessities 
of  realism  will  not  avail.  “The  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.” 

This  vice  prevailed  in  Colonial  days  and  popular  lan- 
gauge  recovered  from  the  miasm  then;  perhaps  it  may 
do  so  again. 

— ♦ — 

The  “revolt  of  youth”  is  a  favorite  theme  of  all  old 
croakers.  There  is  a  “revolt  of  youth”  every  generation, 
a  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  leading  strings.  But  when 
each  generation  in  turn  grows  up,  it  harks  back  to  the 
same  discipline  or  invents  other  equally  galling  to  youth 
and  endeavors  to  enforce  it  upon  the  next  generation. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  old  people,  not  particularly  ob- 
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servant,  are  so  apt  to  think  “the  youth  of  today  utterly 
hopeless/’  That  is  what  their  parents  thought  of  them, 
and  what  the  youth  of  today  will  be  thinking  of  the  next 
generation.  “The  former  days  were  better  than  these,” 
is  a  wail  which  each  generation  in  turn  catches — ^like  the 
measles  and  the  mumps. 

— ♦ — 

The  book.  Mother  India,  has  stirred  up  quite  a  hornets’ 
nest — ^just  that.  A  hornets’  nest  has  evils  housed  up  with¬ 
in  it,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the  outraged  stingers 
that  come  out  to  avenge  themselves  upon  anyone  thrust¬ 
ing  a  stick  into  the  nest.  Mother  India  is  like  this  homely 
illustration  in  another  respect;  only  ignorance  or  crass 
presumption  ever  thrusts  a  stick  into  a  hornets’  nest.  The 
horrified  outcry  of  missionaries  and  others  of  long  years’ 
experience  in  India  at  the  false  picture  of  India  which 
the  book  gives  marks  as  certainly  correct  the  impression 
of  misguided  dilettantism  of  observation  and  investiga¬ 
tion  which  was  the  natural  feeling  of  those  moderately 
acquainted  with  the  orient. 

The  greatest  sociological  folly  in  the  world  is  the  hasty 
conclusions  from  superficial  observation  by  those  who 
trust  to  first  impressions.  The  most  honest  and  well- 
intentional  observer  in  the  orient  has  been  known  to  give 
out  the  most  preposterous  misrepresentation.  To  those 
who  know  something  of  the  orient  this  was  apparent  on 
the  very  surface  of  Mother  Indian 

— « — 

Suppose  some  enterprising  writer  for  literary  journals 
in  India  or  China  should  come  to  America  and  return  to 
picture  American  Christian  civilization  to  the  orient  as  it 
might  be  found  illustrated  in  Judge  Lindsay’s  Juvenile 
Court,  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  parade  with  fiery  cross,  a  series 
of  moving  picture  advertisements,  a  pornographic  report 
of  some  cases  in  our  divorce  courts,  the  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  red  light  district  of  New  York  or  Chicago  or  the 
Chinese  Quarter  of  San  Francisco.  Then  after  this  parade 
of  horrible  facts,  give  the  impression  of  a  serious  socio¬ 
logical  discussion  study  by  quoting  from  a  salacious  ar- 
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tide  in  some  yellow  journals  with  extracts  from  a  few  edi¬ 
torials  in  Liberty  or  the  Proceedings  of  some  of  the 
Atheistic  Associations  in  a  few  colleges  and  conclude  all 
with  the  anarchistic  ravings  of  Julius  about  companionate 
marriage  and  the  immolation  of  his  adopted  daughter 
upon  this  heathen  altar.  Then,  when  all  this  sewer-gas 
was  collected,  explode  it  under  the  title  Uncle  Sam  in  his 
Harem  with  the  claim  that  it  set  America  before  the  world 
as  it  really  is! 

— « — 

Rollin  Lynd  Hart  in  the  March  Forum  describes  what 
he  denominates  by  the  adapted  title  “The  Protestant 
Monastery”  with  Berkeley  Divinity  School  as  a  commend¬ 
able  example.  Doubtless  it  is.  “Lay,  as  well  as  clerical 
seekers  after  religious  instruction,  are  welcomed  at 
Berkeley.  The  parish  clergy  come  to  the  school  for  lec¬ 
tures  and  conferences.  A  School  of  Enquiry  has  been 
opened  for  women  students,  and  Berkeley  reaches  out  into 
the  parishes  providing  study  courses,  and  not  content 
with  that,  it  sends  them  specialists  in  theological  subjects 
to  teach  the  people.”  Good,  why  not? 

The  author  then  asks,  “Might  not  other  Seminaries 
adopt  the  Berkeley  plan?”  Again,  good;  why  not?  In 
fact,  others  have  done  so,  perhaps  in  some  instances,  have 
done  80  first.  Nearly  every  item  of  this  attractive  pro¬ 
gram,  and  some  helpful  things  not  included  in  it,  are  done 
at  Xenia  Seminary.  Concordia  Seminary  is  moving  along 
the  same  line.  So  is  Pittsburgh  and  McCormick  and 
Louisville  and  Princeton  and  Hamma  Divinity  School  and 
Western  Seminary  at  Holland,  Michigan,  and — ^but  why 
particularize  more? 


AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 
The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  not  a  newspaper,  but  the 
following  may  well  be  in  our  pages  as  a  permanent  record 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  this  age 
— Dr.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory. 

A  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Caspar 
Rene  Gregory  was  erected  near  his  former  home  in  the 
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suburbs  of  Leipzig,  and  dedicated  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  9,  1928,  just  eleven  years  from  the  day  on  which 
he  fell,  struck  by  a  shell  in  the  World  War,  thus  giving 
his  life  for  his  adopted  country. 

The  dedication  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
University,  the  Army,  the  City  Authorities  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Workman's  Union.  Each  of  these  had  a  leader 
who  took  part  in  the  exercises,  as  did  also  the  members 
of  a  well-known  Leipzig  singing  club. 

The  chief  address,  which  follows,  was  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Monument  Committee,  Dr.  G.  Schwabe : 

Highly  respected  assemblage,  gathered  for  this  memo¬ 
rial  dedication:  The  Monument  Committee  thanks  most 
heartily  all  who  have  come  to-day  to  the  unveiling  and 
dedication  of  the  Gregory  Monument  and  who  have  made 
its  erection  possible  by  gifts  and  other  forms  of  help. 
Very  special  acknowledgment  is  due  Herr  Professor 
Lehnert,  who  as  skillful  artist  has  completed  his  task  so 
perfectly. 

The  Monument  Committee  expresses  most  respectful 
thanks  to  the  City  Authorities  who  have  assisted  most 
obligingly  in  the  work. 

Marien  Heights,  East  of  Leipzig,  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  Battle  monument,  had  in  its  community  a  great 
man,  of  whom  our  Leipzig,  our  University,  the  near  and 
far  Fatherland,  indeed,  the  whole  educated  Christian 
world  may  be  proud.  Professor  Gregory,  the  modest 
scholar,  the  pious,  earnest  Christian,  the  true  friend  of 
the  people,  the  German  hero,  who,  struck  by  a  shell,  gave 
his  life  for  the  Fatherland  on  Easter  Monday,  1917, 
April  9th,  in  his  71st  year. 

Bom  in  America,  in  Philadelphia  in  1846,  the  son  of 
God-fearing  parents,  Gregory  learned  at  home  strict  self 
discipline  and  vital  Christianity.  As  a  young  student  of 
theology,  during  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Army 
as  a  private  to  fight  to  free  the  slaves.  But  he  remained 
true  to  theology  and  betook  himself  as  a  young  scholar  to 
Germany,  which  was  then  known  as  the  promised  land 
of  theology. 
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From  1874  he  lived  in  Leipzig,  was  made  in  1889  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology,  became  a  German  citizen  and  was 
true  to  Germany  till  his  death,  which  he  met  on  a  French 
battlefield.  He  rests  in  the  Lazarett  cemetery  in  Villers 
devant  le  Thour. 

Gregory’s  fame  as  a  scholar  rests  on  the  comparison 
of  the  original  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
made  this  his  life  work  and  pursued  it  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

For  this  purpose  he  had  critically  examined  more  than 
4,300  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.  He  visited,  to 
accomplish  this  gigantic  task,  300  libraries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America.  In  order  to  be  able  to  converse 
with  library  owners  of  many  languages,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  use  of  16  languages. 

The  search  for  New  Testament  manuscripts  was  the 
occasion  of  12  great  journeys,  one  of  which  kept  him 
16  months  in  the  deserts  of  the  Sinai  mountains, 
where  he  was  several  times  attacked  by  robbers,  and 
preferably  spent  the  chilly  nights  in  the  open  air,  lying 
on  the  sand  with  a  stone  under  his  head.  With  incredible 
disregard  of  rest  and  care,  he  traversed  these  desolate 
regions,  chiefiy  alone,  often  with  wearisome  marches.  In 
fact,  when  60  years  old  he  climbed  the  Sphinx  Pyramid 
in  Egypt  alone,  at  night,  without  a  guide. 

No  one  had  examined  and  annotated  so  many  New  Tes¬ 
tament  manuscripts  as  Gregory,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Professor  and  fivefold  doctor,  remained 
the  most  modest,  unaffected  and  unpretentious  man,  al¬ 
ways  thoughtful  of  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  men. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  Leipzig 
as  a  volunteer.  Christian  charity  drew  him  to  the  camp. 
He  wished  to  do  as  his  workmen  friends  did,  wished  to 
show  them  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  be  in  the  rank  and 
file  with  them,  and  desired  as  an  older  man  to  make  the 
service  easier  for  the  older  men.  He  wished  to  be  a  helper, 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  in  the  service  of  love  for  the  brethren. 
Gregory  became  in  spite  of  his  70  years,  a  good  comrade 
to  the  soldiers  in  camp  and  won  for  himself  the  highest 
respect  of  all  from  the  humblest  soldier  to  the  General. 
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Besides  as  a  soldier  he  was  courageous  and  bold.  He 
took  the  most  difficult  positions  in  the  war.  At  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  had  become  officer  in  charge  of  the 
cemeteries,  he  shunned  no  danger  and  many  times  risked 
his  life  under  heavy  fire  in  order  to  direct  carefully  the 
search  for  picking  up  and  transporting  the  fallen,  and 
re-interring  from  the  trenches.  He  directed  the  disinter¬ 
ring  and  conveying  of  corpses,  in  spite  of  the  grim  horror 
of  the  work,  with  Christian  submission  and  without  com¬ 
plaint. 

As  in  camp,  so  also  at  home  was  he  known  and  loved, 
for  his  friendliness  and  readiness  to  help  everyone  knew 
no  bounds.  He  was  master  of  friendship,  and  counted 
among  his  friends  Excellencies  and  Professors,  as  well 
as  factory  hands,  laborers,  working  women  and  especially 
children. 

Principally  on  account  of  his  love  for  children,  the 
place  of  honor  for  him  was  chosen  by  the  Public  School. 
Along  these  paths  where  we  are  now  assembled,  where 
his  monument  now  stands,  Gregory,  whose  home  was 
100  metres  from  here,  hastened  often  several  times  a  day, 
greeted  many  on  every  side  and  tried,  whenever  in  any 
way  possible,  to  do  a  kindness  to  everyone  by  word  or 
deed. 

In  the  evening,  with  axe  and  shovel,  he  often  dug  out 
from  the  sandpits  which  still  existed  here  at  that  time, 
heavy  glacial  stones,  of  some  of  which,  not  far  from  here, 
a  pyramid  was  later  built,  at  his  suggestion,  as  a  witness 
to  the  ancient  ice  period. 

Absence  of  self-seeking  and  love  of  his  fellow  men  were 
Gregory’s  chief  characteristics.  He  spread  sunbeams  of 
goodness  wherever  he  possibly  could. 

His  University  colleagues  passed  the  judgment  on  him: 
“Gregory  is  the  best  Christian  in  the  whole  theological 
faculty !” 

In  the  Middle  Ages  such  a  man  would  have  been  canon¬ 
ized.  But  to  be  canonized  would  not  have  been  Gregory’s 
ambition ;  he  wished  to  be  loved  by  his  fellow  men  and  live 
on  in  their  memory. 
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If  he  now  looks  down  on  us,  he  will  see  that  he  lives  on 
in  our  hearts,  that,  he  will  remain  unforgotten  by  all  who 
have  known  him.  This  is  shown  by  this  monument  to 
him,  which  we  have  erected  here  and  now  present  to  the 
public. 

He  who  has  achieved  the  highest  good  for  his  own  time, 
has  lived  for  all  times. 

Note: — Dr.  Schwabe  was  under  a  misapprehension  in  saying 
Prof.  Gregory  was  in  the  Civil  war.  He  was  then  a  youth  in  Col¬ 
lege  and  never  saw  any  Army  service,  but  he  and  his  classmates 
were  drilled  so  they  could  have  been  called  on  in  an  emergency. 

The  bronze  tablet  on  the  granite  shaft,  has  his  portrait,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves.  The  inscription  is:  “Professor 
Gregory  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  tireless  investigator  and 
scholar  who  in  his  71st  year  met  a  hero’s  death  as  a  German 
Lieutenant  on  April  9,  1917.” 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REVIEW 

Discoveries  seem  to  hold  the  middle  of  the  stage,  at 
least  the  headlines  in  the  daily  press.  Palestine,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia  vie  with  each  other  for  the  public  attention. 
Since  some  measure  of  confidence  in  an  enduring  peace 
has  come  and  some  measure  of  economic  balance  been 
established,  ever  increasing  plans  are  made  and  greater 
sums  are  becoming  available  for  excavations.  Work  is 
about  to  begin  again  at  Ain  Shems,  and  under  the  Danes 
at  Shiloh.  Everyone  will  wish  Dr.  Shmidt  success  at 
the  latter  place.  The  great  work  at  Beth-shan,  modem 
Beisan,  has  again  been  taken  up  in  spite  of  the  malaria 
and  greater  wonders  may  soon  be  brought  out  in  that 
stupendous  fortress.  Since  Carchemish  was  allotted  to 
the  Turks,  work  has  ceased  and  there  is  little  prospect 
of  much  more  being  done  at  that  great  Hittite  center  for 
the  present.  But  down  at  Ur  wonders  not  only  never 
cease,  but  become  even  more  wonderful. 

To  note  in  detail  the  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries 
during  recent  months,  we  are  confronted,  first  of  all,  with 
a  remarkable  sculpture  from  Palestine  which  has  been 
thought  devoid  of  such.  The  Jews  were  not  given  much 
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to  making  of  images,  and  until  the  Ganaanite  serpent  god> 
dess  was  discovered  last  year  at  Kirjath-sepher,  it  was 
thought  that  there  was  little  hope  of  real  sculpture,  works 
of  art  were  hardly  to  be  expected  in  Palestine.  That  god¬ 
dess  was  much  weathered  by  long  exposure  to  corroding 
influences,  yet  showed  much  evidence  of  real  art-work  in 
low  relief.  Now  comes  at  Beisan  a  magniflcent  basalt 
panel  “by  far  the  best  sculpture  ever  found  in  Palestine 
and  the  equal  of  the  finest  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  work. 
It  is  a  sculpture  in  high  relief  of  the  time  of  Thothmes  II 
in  Egypt  and  at  Beisan.  It  is  three  feet  in  height.  Mr. 
Rowe  reports  that  it  is  divided  into  two  registers,  the 
upper  one  of  which  depicts  a  lion  and  a  dog  fighting,  the 
lower  register  shows  the  lion  being  driven  away  by  the 
dog.  He  goes  with  his  tail  down,  but  with  his  head  held 
high.  The  lion  is  Assyrio-Babylonian  Mergal,  the  god  of 
plague  and  death,  and  the  dog  evidently  represents  pro¬ 
tective  measures  of  some  kind  which  proved  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  for  the  lion  is  driven  away.  It  is  possible  that  the 
sculpture  may  have  a  different  and  simpler  meaning.  The 
Bible  speaks  of  lions  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  it  may  be 
that  the  lion  of  the  monument,  even  though  thought  to  be 
the  divinity,  was  in  reality  represented  by  a  plague  of 
real  lions,  man  eaters,  irrupting  from  the  valley.  If  it 
be  thought  incredible  that  such  wild  beasts  should  be 
there  amidst  such  a  population,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  leopards  are  still  there. 

Of  less  interest  to  Bible  readers  is  the  discovery  of  an 
Aphrodite  which  has  been  found  in  the  city  of  Doura, 
in  the  Syrian  desert,  though  the  discovery  of  that  with 
which  the  truth  has  to  contend  is  only  secondary  to  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  itself.  Doura  was  an  outpost  of 
Greek,  and  later,  Roman  civilization  for  some  six  cen¬ 
turies.  The  gods  and  goddesses  which  people  worship 
reveal  the  true  character  of  a  people.  And  it  is  not  the 
best  a  people  would  show,  but  the  worst  that  we  can  find 
out  about  them,  that  reveals  the  full  depths  of  their  char¬ 
acter. 

But  Ur  of  Chaldees  continues  the  greatest  thrill  in  the 
archaeological  world.  It  is  difficult  to  consider  calmly 
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the  results  of  the  excavations  by  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  British  Museum  at  this  old  city  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  career  of  Abram.  The  excavators  have 
tried  at  each  succeeding  wonder  to  give  an  impression  of 
the  progressive  character  of  the  finds  until  they  found 
themselves  in  almost  the  condition  of  the  war  correspond¬ 
ents  who  had  exhausted  their  vocabularies  of  horrors; 
these  have  exhausted  their  vocabularies  of  the  superlative 
in  art  and  architecture,  until  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
mere  comparison  and  tell  us  these  discoveries  are  equal 
to  “the  finest  from  Egypt”  and  at  last  after  still  more 
wonders  appeared,  “as  fine  as  anything  the  ancient  world 
has  produced.”  The  weapons  in  gold  with  cutting  edge 
(how  so  hardened?),  the  jewelry  to  vie  with  that  from 
Dashur,  my  lady’s  vanity  case  in  purest  gold,  and  a 
peruke,  royal  headdress,  of  solid  gold.  One  begins  to 
wonder,  if  they  put  all  their  wealth  of  gold  and  of  art 
into  personal  adornment.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  much  they  had  of  home  comforts. 

A  great  statue  made  of  copper  probably  represents  a 
divinity.  It  has  the  face  of  a  man  denoting  intelligence, 
and  the  horns  of  an  ox  denoting  strength.  Altogether 
this,  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  city  yet  uncovered,  does 
in  reality  represent  the  highest  civilization  yet  found  in 
that  ancient  land.  But  along  with  it  is  perhaps  that  which 
caused  Abram  to  be  sent  elsewhere  to  establish  a  pure 
religion.  Here  are  unmistakable  evidences,  at  last,  of 
human  sacrifice.  Not  the  infant  sacrifice  which  Abram 
found  practiced  in  Canaan,  and  which  the  dramatic  scene 
at  Moriah  forever  condenmed,  but  rather,  in  Babylonia, 
human  sacrifice  in  its  most  revolting  forms.  All  of  which 
goes  to  show,  what  is  illustrated  a  thousand  times  over 
in  history,  that  civilization  and  religion  are  by  no  means 
closely  related.  We  may  find  together  high  civilization 
and  low  religion  and  morals,  and  high  religion  and  morals 
and  low  civilization.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  tell  much 
about  piety  from  a  survey  of  home  comforts. 

All  the  interesting  and  helpful  discoveries  are  not  made, 
however,  in  ancient  ruins.  That  veteran  scholar.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce,  like  many  in  these  days,  has  been  delving 
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in  the  mysteries  of  philology  much  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Biblical  scholar.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies,  he  discusses  some  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  finds,  Hittite  finds,  in  the  Bible.  Arauna  of  the 
threshing-floor  was  a  ''noble”  in  Hittite  language,  and 
how  in  accord  with  his  character  is  the  courtly  treatment 
David  accords  him.  Then  Ephron  of  the  Cave  of  the 
Machpelah  transaction  was  of  the  Hittite  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  an  "agent,”  a  "realtor.”  Little  by  little  not  only 
the  meaning  of  Scripture  becomes  plain,  but  the  meaning 
between  the  lines  also  comes  out.  Scripture  accounts  are 
very  brief,  but  also  often  very  pregnant.  If  Palestine 
is  a  fifth  Gospel,  archaeological  discoveries  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  the  great  commentary. 


As  OUR  supply  of  the  following  issues  is  exhausted  and 
we  are  continually  having  calls  for  them,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  pay  50  cents  per  copy  to  any  subscriber  sending 
us  his  copy  of  any  of  these  issue,  if  in  good  condition: 
July,  1922;  October,  1926;  January,  1927;  April,  1927. 
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EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION^ 

BY  CHARLES  FRANKLIN  THWING,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LITT.D.,  L.H.D., 

PRESIDENT  EMERITUS  OP  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

II 

Education  and  Religion  as  Form  and  Content 

In  our  first  lecture,  we  spoke  of  education  and  religion 
as  experience.  In  the  second  I  wish  to  speak  of  education 
and  religion  as  form  and  content 

Education  and  religion  embody  a  certain  likeness  of 
form.  Each  stands  for  the  human  element  incarnated 
in  the  college  and  in  the  church.  I  now  refer,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  three  items  of  the  human  side:  (1)  Both  the 
church  and  the  college  use  the  fact  of  assemblage  of  the 
body  of  students,  or  of  the  congregation  of  worshippers, 
who  are  to  be  instructed,  interested,  and  blessed.  (2)  The 
human  element,  also,  takes  the  form  as  an  outward  and 
audible  sign  of  the  human  voice.  The  important  force, 
or  method,  in  the.  propagation  is  the  voice.  The  preacher 
speaks  his  message,  the  teacher  speaks  his  lesson.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  say  vox  preteria  nil, — ^better  vox  in 
the  sense  of  John  the  Baptist:  “Who  are  you?’'  “I  am 
a  voice.”  (3)  The  church  has  also  its  sacred  books,  its 
historic  manuscripts,  its  creeds,  its  written  dogmas  and 
doctrines,  the  enduring  results  of  the  past,  of  light,  of 
leading,  of  struggle,  of  triumph.  The  college  also  has  its 
texts,  its  books,  its  manuscripts,  its  libraries,  its  written 
and  printed  statements  of  teachings  offered,  accepted, 
transmuted,  transmitted.  In  its  very  form,  therefore, 
education  and  religion  are,  alike,  of  impressive  similarity. 

Historically,  too,  education  and  religion  are  bracketed 
together.  For,  in  the  early  medieval  period,  philosophy 
became  theology,  rationalism  ecclesiastici^m.  In  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  that  period,  it  was  the  lamp  of  the  ecclesiastic. 


^  Bedell  Lectures,  Kenyon  College,  October  31,  1926. 
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kept  trimmed  and  burning,  which  helped  to  dispel  the 
universal  night  The  schools  were  cathedral  schools; 
learning  belonged  to  the  cloister.  It  was  the  transfer  of 
the  learning  of  the  monks  to  the  secular  college  that 
helped  to  found  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  universities  of  that  great  age  of  learning  and  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  priest  became  the  professor;  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  the  university  chancellor,  or  vice  chancellor.  In 
nearer  historic  times,  one  does  not  forget  that  in  certain 
respects  the  most  outstanding  college  of  Oxford  is  Christ 
Church,  and  the  largest  college  of  Cambridge  is  named 
Trinity.  All  Souls,  Jesus,  Saint  John’s,  are  names  of 
Oxford’s  colleges.  One  likes  to  recall  that  the  Cambridge 
college  most  closely  associated  with  our  oldest  college, 
and  with  American  higher  education,  bears  the  name  of 
Emmanuel.  One  remembers,  with  gratitude,  that  Temple, 
headmaster  of  Rugby,  became  Bishop  of  London  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  the  great  Stubbs  was  both 
a  professor  of  history  at  Oxford  and  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  that  Westcott  was  professor  at  Cambridge  and  Bishop 
at  Durham,  Jowett  of  Balliol  was  a  priest,  and  T.  H.  Green 
and  John  Richard  Green  had  both  taken  orders.  An  out¬ 
standing  and  recent  principal  of  Glasgow,  Story,  was  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  *'kirk,”  as  is  George  Adam  Smith, 
the  beloved  principal  of  Aberdeen.  One  does  not  forget 
that  John  Henry  Newman,  the  Cardinal,  was  first  a  fellow 
of  Oriel.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  academic  annals  that, 
for  two  centuries,  every  president  of  Harvard  was  a 
clergyman,  and  that,  in  order  for  Theodore  Dwight  Wool- 
sey  (who  was  professor  of  Greek)  to  be  elected  president, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  The  list,  indeed,  of  great 
scholars  and  teachers  who  have  been  great  churchmen,  is 
a  quickening  one.  It  is  a  long  one,  too,  to  which  the 
members  of  an  audience  like  this  easily  makes  many  addi¬ 
tions.  The  list  begins  with  Chase  for  this  historic  founda¬ 
tion,  and  it  shall  not  end  with  the  present  beloved  and 
efficient  President. 

But  the  similarity  of  form  is  no  more  impressive  than 
that  of  content.  By  content,  I  mean  the  essential  and 
necessary  elements  and  materials  of  knowledge  which  con- 
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stitute  religion  and  education.  Be  it  added  that  exper¬ 
ience  and  content  have  a  close  relation.  Experience  is 
both  the  cause  and  the  result  of  content.  Experience  uses 
knowledge,  and,  using  knowledge,  helps  to  enlarge  con¬ 
tent.  Content  is  the  result  of  experience.  Content  used 
results,  too,  in  experience  enlarged  and  made  more  fruit¬ 
ful. 

As  content,  religion  begins  with  an  interpretation  of 
God.  The  first  four  words  of  Genesis,  “In  the  beginning 
God,”  is  the  original  and  comprehensive  text.  The  verb 
is,  for  my  present  purpose,  superfluous.  Being  is  more 
essential  than  creation.  Creation  is  the  result  of  being. 
Theology,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  religion.  The  doctrine  of  God  is  expounded  by 
theologians  and  philosophers,  great  and  numberless.  Ab¬ 
surd  it  would  be  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  to  their  number, 
or  to  seek  to  augment  their  wisdom.  But  I  do  propose 
to  read  to  you  an  interpretation  which  John  Henry  New¬ 
man  made,  in  a  book  which  is  devoted  both  to  education 
and  to  religion.  The  Idea  of  a  University.  The  paragraph, 
too,  is  a  noble  piece  of  literature,  as  well  as  a  succinct  in¬ 
terpretation. 

“I  mean  then  by  the  Supreme  Being,  one  who  is  simply 
self-dependent,  and  the  only  Being  who  is  such;  more¬ 
over,  that  He  is  without  beginning  or  Eternal,  and  the 
only  Eternal;  that  in  consequence  He  has  lived  a  whole 
eternity  by  Himself;  and  hence  that  He  is  all-sufficient, 
sufficient  for  His  own  blessedness,  and  all-blessed,  and 
ever-blessed.  Further,  I  mean  a  Being,  who,  having  these 
prerogatives,  has  the  Supreme  Good,  or  rather  is  the 
Supreme  Good,  or  has  all  the  attributes  of  Good  in  infinite 
intenseness;  all  wisdom,  all  truth,  all  justice,  all  love,  all 
holiness,  all  beautifulness;  who  is  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
onmipresent;  ineffably  one,  absolutely  perfect;  and  such, 
that  what  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  even  imagine  of 
Him,  is  far  more  wonderful  than  what  we  do  and  can. 
I  mean  One  who  is  sovereign  over  His  own  will  and  ac¬ 
tions,  though  always  according  to  the  ete^al  Rule  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  is  Himself.  I  mean,  moreover, 
that  He  created  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  preserves 
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them  every  moment,  and  could  destroy  them  as  easily  as 
He  made  them;  and  that,  in  consequence.  He  is  separated 
from  them  by  an  abyss,  and  is  incommunicable  in  all  His 
attributes.  And  further.  He  has  stamped  upon  all  things, 
in  the  hour  of  their  creation,  their  respective  natures, 
and  has  given  them  their  work  and  mission  and  their 
length  of  days,  greater  or  less,  in  their  appointed  place. 
I  mean,  too,  that  he  is  ever  present  with  His  works,  one 
by  one,  and  confronts  everjrthing  He  has  made  by  His 
particular  an^*!  most  loving  Providence,  and  manifests 
Himself  to  each  according  to  its  needs;  and  has  on  ra> 
tional  bein'is  imprinted  the  moral  law,  and  given  them 
power  to  -»bey  it,  imposing  on  them  the  duty  of  worship 
and  service,  searching  and  scanning  them  through  and 
through  with  His  omniscient  eye,  and  putting  before  them 
a  present  trial  and  a  judgment  to  come.”’' 

Such,  in  its  essence,  and  as  content,  is  the  God  of  reli¬ 
gion.  A  great  delinition,  isn’t  it?  It  may  sound  a  bit 
mechanical  and  formal,  but  it  is  ever  to  be  borne  in  the 
mind,  and  in  the  heart,  that  God  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  things.  One  may  believe,  with  Kant,  that  His  exist¬ 
ence  cannot  be  proved.  One  accepts  Him  as  an  assump¬ 
tion,  or  prolegomenon.  Descartes’  think,  therefore  I 
am,”  one  may  change  into  “I  am,  therefore  God  is !” 

About  the  doctrine  of  God  are  clustered  the  derived 
doctrines  of  the  form  of  His  existence,  as  trinity,  the 
doctrine  of  His  relation  to  man,  and  of  man’s  relation  to 
Him,  the  doctrine  of  His  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  the  doctrine  of  eschatology,  and  the  other 
doctrines  which  constitute  the  formal  science  of  religion. 
The  number  of  such  teachings,  offered  in  the  schools,  is 
counted  by  the  scores  and  the  hundreds.  But  the  doctrine 
of  God  Himself  is  central,  controlling,  constructive.  It  is 
the  center  of  the  great  circle  of  all  theological  and  relig¬ 
ious  thinking. 

By  the  side  of  the  content  of  religion,  I  wish  to  place 
the  content  of  education.  Before,  however,  considering 
the  content  of  education,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  regarding 
two  conceptions  concerning  the  higher  education,  one  of 
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which  is  somewhat  new.  This  more  timely  conception 
relates  to  the  idea  that  the  higher  education  is  a  pre¬ 
picture,  or  a  pre-preparation,  or  indeed  a  prophecy,  of  the 
subsequent  life  and  the  work  itself.  Education  is  defined 
as  a  preparation  for  life.  It  is  declared  that  the  best 
preparation  for  life  is  life.  Life,  lived  under  conditions 
somewhat  akin  to  those  of  what  is  called  the  larger  life, 
is  said  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  that  larger  life. 
Yet,  this  preliminary  condition  is  to  be  made  such  that 
the  inevitable  mistakes  will  be  far  less  wasteful  and  dis¬ 
astrous  than  they  would  have  been  upon  the  subsequent 
larger  and  more  important  arena.  Actual  experience  is 
desired,  and  not  descriptions  of  it,  or  prophecies  concern¬ 
ing  it.  Student  activities  are  declared  to  be  quite  as  form¬ 
ative  as  student  activity.  Doing, — the  college  games  and 
sports,  the  fraternities,  the  editorships,  the  dramatic  as¬ 
sociations,  the  singing  societies,  the  chess  clubs,  and  other 
numberless  organizations  are  assessed  as  the  most  valu¬ 
able  parts  of  the  higher  education  of  the  American  Col¬ 
lege.  The  college  is  a  microcosm.  Let  it  be  at  once 
acknowledged  that  undergraduate  activities  have  value, 
— rvalue  in  training  executive  judgment  for  executive 
achievement.  This  value  is  never  to  be  depreciated.  Let 
it  be  assessed  and  accepted  at  its  full  worth.  Let  it  also 
be  said  that  the  authorities  should  not  antagonize  such 
movements  and  their  manifestations.  Let  them  seek  to 
guide,  and  not  to  abolish.  The  purpose  should  be  to  use 
the  movement  and  the  spirit  in  such  ways  as  to  enrich 
both  the  spirit  and  the  movement  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  the  supreme  purpose,  the  supreme  purpose  of  having 
youth  apply  their  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

A  proper  conception  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  present  is  the  old  conception  of  getting 
truth  through  the  content  of  the  curriculum  itself.  Study 
your  studies.  Let  the  student  be  a  student.  This  con¬ 
ception  represents  the  essence  of  the  knowledge  which 
constitutes  this  body  collegiate,  learning  and  teaching. 
This  content  concerns  the  knowledge  of  man  himself,  as 
seen  in  history,  philosophy,  physiology,  literature,  lan¬ 
guage,  economics,  sociology.  It  concerns  the  knowledge 
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of  nature  as  set  forth  under  all  physical  and  natural 
sciences.  It  concerns  the  knowledge  of  God. 

My  present  interpretation,  therefore  is  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study 
of  the  college  and  the  university.  The  college  of  liberal 
learning  should  include  teaching  on  the  existence  of  Him 
in  Whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Such 
teaching  in  the  college  should  not  be  of  the  professional 
type.  The  college  is  not  a  school  of  theology.  The  teach¬ 
ing  should  be  of  the  philosophic  type  and  form.  It  might 
well  be  based  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Fichte  and  continuing  through  Schelling 
and  Hegel.  Such  teachings  concern,  of  course,  God.  For, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  is  only  the  doctrine  of  God 
writ  large.  Such  interpretations  represent  the  most  fun¬ 
damental,  the  broadest,  the  deepest  questions  which  the 
human  mind  can  consider.  Examples  of  such  teaching 
are  found  in  the  American  college  and  university.  The 
elder  President  Dwight  of  Yale,  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  of  all  American  college  presidents,  preached 
courses  of  theological  sermons  in  the  college  chapel.  They 
were  afterwards  published  in  his  “System,”  a  “System” 
which  was  studied  by  many  generations  of  the  students 
of  divinity,  and  also  of  thoughtful  clergymen  of  the  older 
time.  President  Franklin  Carter  gave  quickening  courses 
at  Williams,  on  theism.  Mark  Hopkins’  teaching  was, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  related  with  this  compre¬ 
hensive  theme.  Such  learning  and  such  teaching  repre¬ 
sent,  not  only  good  philosophy,  but  also  good  theology. 
At  this  point,  education  and  religion,  federated,  become 
united,  united  in  a  single  comprehensive  and  formative 
co-operation. 

Education  is  concerned  also,  of  course,  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  world.  Nature,  in  many  forms,  makes  its  special 
appeal  to  the  mind  of  man.  It  gives  a  challenge  for  man’s 
discovery  of  her  secrets,  and  for  his  co-operating  with 
her  forces.  Never  in  human  history  was  the  appeal  more 
appealing,  or  the  challenge  more  challenging!  Of  all  the 
several  forms  of  nature’s  conditions  and  forces,  as  named 
to  us, — ^geology,  chemistry,  physics,  biology, — ^the  most 
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important  for  the  mutual  relations  of  education  and  reli¬ 
gion  is  biology.  For,  the  science  of  biology  as  botany, 
and  more  especially  as  zoology,  is  now  interpreted  as 
having  special  relationship  to  theology  and  religion.  The 
origin  of  life,  the  development  of  life,  animal  and  human, 
has  come  to  have  special  relationships  to  theology.  The 
meaning  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  as  interpreting 
to  us  the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  man,  makes 
a  special  appeal  to  the  teachings  of  the  biologist  touching 
the  origin  and  the  development  of  life. 

The  year  of  1859  was  a  mirabilis  anniLS.  For,  in  that 
year,  Macaulay  died;  John  Stuart  Mill  published  his 
“Logic”;  and  Charles  Darwin  published  his  “Origin  of 
Species.”  The  doctrine  of  the  “Origin  of  Species,”  and 
the  subsequent  volumes  of  “The  Descent  of  Man,”  were 
declared  to  be,  by  naturalists  like  Agassiz,  as  unscientific, 
and  by  theologists  like  Charles  Hodge,  as  atheistic.  The 
scientific  criticism  has  largely  passed  away.  But  the 
theological  still  abides,  and  abides  in  many  parts  of  the 
new  world,  in  fullness  and  in  violence.  Commonwealth 
after  commonwealth,  especially  of  the  South,  have  made 
laws  prohibiting  the  teaching,  in  tax-supported  schools, 
of  the  theory  that  man  has  ascended,  or  descended,  from 
lower  animals.  Such  laws  are  based  largely  on  the  ground 
that  the  evolution  hypothesis  is  atheistic,  that,  being  athe¬ 
istic,  it  tends  to  overthrow,  not  only  the  church,  but  also 
to  destroy  the  state  and  to  disintegrate  civil  society.  The 
sincerity  of  those  who  pass  such  laws  provides  no  defense 
for  their  enactment.  Their  passage  gives  evidence  that 
many  citizens  are  still  ignorant  of  what  seems  to  thought¬ 
ful  men  to  be  a  sane  interpretation  of  nature,  and  of 
nature’s  laws  and  methods. 

For,  be  it  said  that  the  theory  of  development  is  not 
concerned  with  the  origin  of  life.  That  origin  is  abso¬ 
lutely  hidden.  Many  theories  have  been  adduced.  But, 
as  attempts  to  explain  the  mystery  of  beginning,  they 
seem  to  be  worthless.  Every  supposition  or  presupposi¬ 
tion  is  obliged  to  confess  its  own  nescience.  Every  pro¬ 
legomenon  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  inability  to 
fathom  the  infinite  mystery.  If  all  nature  is  derived  from 
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a  primitive  fire  mist,  as  some  say,  whence  then  the  fire 
mist?  If  the  electron  represents  the  ultimate,  as  some 
intimate,  whence  the  electron?  Vain,  resultless  is  the 
quest.  Scientist,  metaphysician,  theologian,  recognize  the 
vanity  of  the  backward  search.  No  Parthian  arrow  shot 
by  either  biologist  or  philosopher  avails. 

The  present  endeavor  of  the  researcher  concerns  only 
the  method.  It  is  the  method  of  development  of  life  to 
which  we  address  ourselves.  The  method  does  not  ques¬ 
tion  what  the  force  which  develops  nature,  human  or 
animal,  may  be.  But  it  does  seek  an  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  way  in  which  the  force,  which  we  call  nature, 
works. 

Darwin  was  not  primarily  a  student  of  the  origin 
of  life.  He  does,  however,  in  the  “Preface”  to  the  Origin 
of  Species,”  write  of  life  as  originally  breathed  by  the 
Creator  into  its  forms.  He  was  concerned  with  the  origin 
of  species,  an  origin  which  assumes  and  presupposes  the 
supreme  fact  of  life  itself.  He  was  concerned  with  the 
life  in  which  the  Force,  whose  existence  he  assumed, 
worked  in  the  development  of  species.  His  theory  was, 
and  is,  therefore,  wholly  and  absolutely,  consistent  with 
the  theistic  principle  and  assumption.  He  himself  was 
both  surprised  and  pained  with  the  outburst  of  certain 
ecclesiastics  against  his  theory,  charging  it  to  be  atheistic. 
In  the  year  1878,  Dr.  Pusey  preached  a  sermon  against 
the  Darwinian  theory.  It  was  published  in  the  “Guard¬ 
ian.”  Of  the  sermon,  Darwin  said  himself :  “Dr.  Pusey 
was  mistaken  in  imagining  that  I  wrote  the  ‘Origin’ 
with  any  relation  whatever  to  Theology.  .  .  .  Many  years 
ago,  when  I  was  collecting  facts  for  the  ‘Origin,’  ”  my 
belief  in  what  is  called  a  personal  God  was  as  firm  “as 
that  of  Dr.  Pusey  himself,  and  as  to  the  eternity  of  mat¬ 
ter  I  have  never  troubled  myself  about  such  insoluble 
questions.  Dr.  Pusey’s  attack  will  be  as  powerless  to 
retard  by  a  day  the  belief  in  Evolution,  as  were  the  viru¬ 
lent  attacks  made  by  divines  fifty  years  ago  against  Geol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  still  older  ones  of  the  Catholic  Church  against 
Galileo,  for  the  public  is  wise  enough  always  to  follow 
scientific  men  when  they  agree  on  any  subject;  and  now 
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there  is  almost  complete  unanimity  amongst  Biologists 
about  Evolution,  though  there  is  still  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  the  means,  such  as  how  far  natural  selection 
has  acted,  and  how  far  external  conditions,  or  whether 
there  exists  some  mysterious  innate  tendency  to  per- 
fectability.”^ 

Charles  Darwin  was  an  agnostic.  But,  be  it  firmly 
said,  he  was  not  an  atheist.  In  the  year  1874,  he  wrote 
to  Charles  Lyell: 

“Many  persons  seem  to  make  themselves  quite  easy 
about  immortality  and  the  existence  of  a  personal  God, 
by  intuition ;  and  I  suppose  that  I  must  differ  from  such 
persons,  for  I  do  not  feel  any  innate  conviction  on  any 
such  points.”*  In  the  year  1882,  he  wrote  to  Mackintosh, 
saying: 

“Whether  the  existence  of  a  conscious  God  can  be 
proved  from  the  existence  of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature 
(i.  e.,  fixed  sequence  of  events)  is  a  perplexing  subject, 
on  which  I  have  often  thought,  but  cannot  see  my  way 
clearly.*-® 

If  one  wish  for  further  evidence  that  Darwin  is  not 
concerned  with  theology,  let  him  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Asa  Gray.  Asa  Gray  was  called  by  John  Fiske,  the 
great  scientist  of  America.  The  title  of  one  of  Gray’s 
books,  “Natural  Selection,  not  inconsistent  with  Natural 
Theology,”  gives  evidence  of  his  conviction.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  add  that  Asa  Gray  was  a  member  of  the 
Shepherd  Memorial  (Congregational)  Church  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  and  minutely  upon  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  content  of  education  as  found  in  biology 
by  reason  of  the  timeliness  and  urgency  of  the  theme. 
For,  the  cause  of  religion  is  hurt  in  the  house  of  those 
who  should  be  its  friends  and  intelligent  supporters,  and 
the  cause  of  education  is  thus  limited  and  made  ridiculous 
by  those  who  should  be  its  defenders.  Religion  and  edu- 

8  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darrvin.  Edited  by  his  son, 
Francis  Darwin.  Vol.  II,  p.  412. 

*More  Letters  of  Charles  Dartuin.  Edited  by  his  son,  Francis 
Darwin.  Vol.  II,  p.  237. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  171. 
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cation,  as  they  meet  together  in  physical  science,  should 
be  companions,  fellow  students  and  neighbors.  They  are 
indeed  individuals,  but  they  are  brothers.  They  are  born 
of  the  same  parentage.  They  dwell  together  under  the 
same  infinite  firmament.  A  distinguished  scientist  and 
theologian,  G.  Frederick  Wright,  professor  in  an  out¬ 
standing  Ohio  college,  has  said: 

“Christian  evidence  is  as  really  scientific  as  is  that  of 
any  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  proof  in  one  case  is  no 
more  certain  than  in  the  other.  The  mysteries  underlying 
the  Christian  system  are  no  greater  than  those  which 
underlie  every  system  of  knowledge.  If  Darwinism  be  a 
true  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  species  have 
come  into  existence,  it  only  increases  the  evidence  of 
design.”* 

The  lasting  relationship  of  religion  and  education  is 
well  voiced  by  verses  of  Romanes, — Romanes,  great  scien¬ 
tist,  great  philosopher,  who  fought  his  way  unto  a  noble 
place  in  science,  and  unto  a  firm  faith  in  religion.  In 
a  memorial  poem  of  Charles  Darwin,  he  wrote: 

“Let  Faith  and  Reason  here  join  hands 
As  bride  and  bridegroom  of  the  mind: 

And  only  he  who  understands 

The  world  that  union  may  unbind; 

For,  lo!  the  sons  of  Thought  it  gains 
In  reason  as  in  faith  are  strong; 

While  universal  order  reigns 
No  part  can  be  which  proves  a  wrong. 

But  highest  reason,  highest  right, 

And  greatest  good  must  still  ensure. 

Even  though  with  man  should  end  the  light 
Of  all  that  men  can  deem  most  pure. 

So  let  it  be  that,  come  what  may. 

The  very  tomb  which  holds  my  dust 
Shall  bear  the  message,  “Though  He  slay 
Me,  yet  in  Him  shall  be  my  trust’.”  ^ 

If  the  natural  sciences  form  a  new  part  of  the  college 
course,  having  special  significance  for  the  church,  there 

«  Story  of  My  Life  and  Work.  P.  200. 

7  Poems  of  George  John  Romanes.  Introduction  by  T.  Herbert 
Warren.  P.  27. 
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is  also  another  group  of  studies  making  an  appeal,  to  both 
education  and  religion.  I  refer  to  what  might  be  called 
the  human  sciences,  or  the  newer  humanities.  In  this 
grroup  are  included  the  subjects  of  economics,  government, 
and  sociology.  For,  economics  concerns  itself  with  pro¬ 
duction,  with  labor,  productive  and  unproductive,  with 
capital,  circulating  and  fixed,  with  the  laws  of  its  in¬ 
crease,  with  wages,  high  or  low,  with  value,  with  money, 
with  credit,  with  supply  and  demand,  with  trade,  national 
and  international,  with  rates  of  interest  and  foreign  ex¬ 
changes,  with  prices  and  profits,  with  debts  and  taxes, — 
relations  which  belong  to  both  religion  and  education. 
For  the  civil  government  has  relations  also  to  religion 
and  education.  Under  this  government,  the  church  has  a 
certain  separate  existence,  and  under  this  government, 
the  college  holds  its  property  and  offers  its  education. 
Sociology  concerns  man  both  as  a  citizen  of  society  and 
as  a  child  of  God.  It  concerns  itself  with  men  in  groups. 
It  studies  the  origin,  the  history,  the  progress  of  society, 
the  laws  governing  human  intercourse,  in  order  that  it 
may  deduce  a  scientific  basis  for  the  conscious  control 
of  man,  that  progress,  both  for  the  race  and  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  may  be  the  ultimate  result.  Likewise  the  church 
concerns  itself  with  men  in  groups.  It  gathers  individuals 
together  in  public  worship,  in  Sunday  schools,  in  its  devo¬ 
tional  meetings  of  the  week  day,  and  in  its  meetings  of 
various  other  sorts.  Through  and  upon  these  groups  the 
church  works.  It  studies  the  different  classes  out  of  which 
the  church  body  is  created,  and  it  endeavors  by  sermon, 
by  teaching,  by  precept  and  by  example,  to  interpret  God, 
— ^to  lift  man  out  of  the  influence  of  the  materiality  which 
is  temporal,  and  upward  unto  the  things  of  the  spirit 
which  are  eternal. 

To  two  other  contents  I  wish  to  refer.  They  touch 
both  education  and  religion.  The  first  is  literature. 

For,  literature  is  the  finest  fruitage  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  It  incarnates  and  voices  the  highest  thinking, 
the  deepest  feeling,  the  supreme  struggle  of  every  people. 
On  the  top-most  branch  of  this  tree  of  life,  open  alike  to 
the  calm  sunshine  of  reflection  and  stirred  by  the  storms 
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of  emotion,  hangs  that  form  of  literature  called  the  poem. 
I  would  that  literature,  in  the  form  of  poetry  or  the  essay, 
or  reflective  history,  might  be  made  to  have  a  larger  place 
in  the  teaching  of  the  literary  college  and  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  school  of  theology.  To  the  student  of  liberal  learn¬ 
ing,  literature  gives  intellectual  quickening  and  enrich¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  professional  student,  it  bears  the  price¬ 
less  treasures.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
sermon  of  the  preacher,  literature  represents  a  spring  of 
refreshing,  outflowing,  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  nourish¬ 
ing  to  the  spiritual  strength  of  an  appreciative  and  re¬ 
sponsive  congregation.  It  is  indeed  a  cause  of  gratitude 
that  our  English  literature  bears  precious  treasures,  in 
its  content,  to  both  education  and  religion.  It  is  both 
educative  and  Christianizing,  and,  for  several  reasons, 
fundamental  and  timely.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
noblest  history  of  a  great  people.  It  forms  one  of  the 
finest  illustrations  of  the  law  of  causality.  It  embraces 
forces  and  conditions,  both  subjective  and  objective,  work¬ 
ing  together  under  a  vast  variety  of  forms  to  effect  great 
human  results.  It  is,  with  the  three  exceptions  of  the 
Greek,  the  French,  and  the  Hebrew,  the  longest  in  point 
of  time,  richest  in  content,  most  diverse  in  literary  move¬ 
ment.  It  is,  above  all  other  literatures,  the  most  ethical 
in  its  teachings  and  the  most  Christian  in  its  impressive¬ 
ness.  It  lacks  the  aesthetic  principles  and  forms  of  some 
Romantic  literatures.  It  gives  constant  heed  to  the  moral 
reason  of  things.  The  wealth  of  this  ethical  content  is 
of  immeasurable  worth.  The  content  is  vitally  associated 
with  its  creators.  The  amount  of  the  wealth  is  hardly  less 
impressive  than  is  the  variety  of  its  vast  resources.  No 
other  literature  offers  diversities  so  extreme.  Shakes¬ 
peare,  the  universal  interpreter,  “the  experiencing”  mind, 
the  man  of  the  world,  is  followed  by  Milton,  the  moralist 
in  prose,  the  theologian  in  verse,  the  Puritan  pamphleteer 
striking  at  the  evils  of  his  own  age,  the  poet  whose  name 
is  linked  with  that  of  Virgil  and  of  Dante.  Addison,  the 
union  of  morality,  of  religion,  of  literature,  and  of  elo¬ 
quence,  follows  Milton,  being  at  once  grave  and  humor¬ 
ous,  elevated  and  commonplace,  whose  writing  beats  in 
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harmonious  music  and  is  woven  of  the  strand  of  noble 
conduct.  He,  in  turn,  is  succeeded  by  Swift,  both  vulgar 
and  gifted,  witty  and  brusque,  unhappy,  scornful,  proud, 
impatient,  sceptical,  energetic,  hated  and  hating,  but  of  a 
power  which  puts  him  with  the  immortals.  In  the  fast¬ 
coming  generations  Wordsworth  appears,  writing  verses 
of  highest  inspiration  and  also  lines  of  common  doggerel, 
the  philosopher  and  the  ethical  interpreter  in  poetry. 
Shelley  and  Keats  emerge  as  singers  of  romance,  and 
Tennyson  as  the  recorder  of  the  Middle  Age  chivalry  and 
mystery,  and  chanting,  like  the  Greek  tragedians,  to  the 
despairing  heart  of  man.  Browning  comes  forth  as  the 
virile  optimist  in  the  prose  song,  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  wall  of 
defense  for  the  morally  tempted.  The  novelists,  too,  in 
the  later  decades  become  regnant.  Walter  Scott,  the 
bringer-back  of  the  later  chivalry ;  Dickens,  the  painter  of 
the  common  life  of  the  common  people,  and  Thackeray, 
the  interpreter  of  the  common  life  of  a  higher  human 
zone.  The  essayists,  too,  come  forth,  a  mighty  army, — 
Newman,  the  mystic,  the  unsurpassed  master  of  a  limpid 
style,  the  singer  of  prose  music ;  Macaulay,  the  orator  in 
history  and  essay,  as  well  as  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
martial,  majestic,  the  incarnation  of  English  political 
liberalism;  John  Stuart  Mill,  metaphysician,  economist, 
logician,  rationalist,  an  intellect  devoted  to  highest  pur¬ 
poses;  Carlyle,  a  John  the  Baptist,  proclaiming  his  own 
coming  indeed,  a  combination  of  great  mindedness  and 
of  shattered  nerves,  to  whom  notions  had  the  value  of 
inductions,  a  poet  without  rhyme — ^and  sometimes  with¬ 
out  reason — ^yet  a  voice  far-reaching  in  its  shrill  cries, 
an  interpreter  whose  lessons  are  to  abide,  an  inspiring 
and  affirming  force;  these,  and  more  also,  are  the  types, 
constant  or  sporadic,  of  literature  and  of  its  creators 
which  England  offers  to  the  student  seeking  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  for  himself.  Time  and  space  would  fail  one  to  tell 
of  Bacon,  the  philosopher  of  nature;  of  Edmund  Burke, 
the  philosopher  in  statesmanship;  of  Defoe,  of  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Fielding,  of  Goldsmith,  of  Jane  Austen,  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  of  the  later  essayists  and  poets  and  his- 
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torians  who  have  wrought  well,  coming  out  of  a  long  and 
rich  and  diverse  past,  to  us  of  the  present  age. 

Of  our  responsibilities  and  vast  opportunities  in  the 
literature  of  to-day,  H.  G.  Wells  says : 

“It  rests  with  us,  the  people  with  capital  and  enter¬ 
prise,  to  treat  this  phase  of  opportunity  with  a  better 
respect.  To  show  a  larger  generosity  in  the  promotion 
and  distribution  of  publications,  to  use  the  great  new 
possibilities  of  intellectual  dissemination  that  arise  worth¬ 
ily  and  fruitfully. 

“The  world  university  must  be  a  great  literature.  We 
cannot  have  our  able  teachers  wasting  and  wearying  their 
voices  any  longer  in  the  lecture  theaters  of  provincial 
towns,  we  want  them  to  speak  to  all  the  world. 

“And  it  must  be  a  literature  made  accessible  by  trans¬ 
lation  into  every  prevalent  language.  Each  language  and 
people  will  still  produce  its  own  literature,  expressive  of 
its  own  aesthetic  spirit  and  developing  its  own  distinctive 
possibilities,  but  the  literature  of  ideas  must  be  world¬ 
wide  literature  sustaining  one  world-wide  civilization.” 

To  one  other  great  content  of  both  education  and  reli¬ 
gion,  I  must  be  allowed  to  refer.  It  is  philosophy.  Under 
philosophy  I  include  psychology,  metaphysics,  episte¬ 
mology.  But  philosophy  is  less  a  subject  than  an  angle  of 
vision.  It  is  less  a  subject  than  a  union  of  all  subjects, 
less  knowledge  than  wisdom,  less  wisdom  than  a  love  of 
wisdom.  It  is  an  aspiration,  an  inspiration,  a  question¬ 
ing.  With  the  great  Garman,  almost  adopting  his  words, 
I  may  say  that  the  fundamental  truths  underlying  it  are 
idealism,  personality,  and  sovereignty.  These  truths  are 
far  more  important,  far  more  essential,  far  more  neces¬ 
sary,  than  any  truths  found  in  Freudism  or  behaviorism. 
As  the  inspiring  Amherst  teacher  says: 

“The  conception  of  the  universe,  material  as  truly  as 
moral,  as  dependent  on  God  for  _  its  continued  existence 
from  moment  to  moment,  as  truly  as  the  rainbow  on  the 
continued  shining  of  the  sun.  Philosophy  takes  literally 
Christ’s  words,  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
‘without  your  Father.’  So  also  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
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Paul:  Tor  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being/ 

“ . . .  The  conception  of  Personality  is  the  ultimate  fact 
of  the  universe.  From  which  it  follows  that  all  nature  as 
truly  as  all  human  history  has  not  merely  a  scientific,  but 
also  an  ethical  and  a  religious,  import,  and  is  progressing 
towards  the  realization  of  divine  ideals.  This  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  all  true  optimism.  Philosophy  deals  with  prac¬ 
tical  pantheism  by  tracing  it  to  its  sources. . 

“The  great  doctrine  of  Sovereignty  is  the  third  of  the 
jewels  that  crystallize  out  of  philosophical  discussion. . . . 
It  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  all  personal  relationship, 
not  merely  between  God  and  man,  but  quite  as  much  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  fellows.  Philosophy  shows  that  human 
government  and  divine  government  stand  or  fall  together. 
. .  .There  is  no  government  where  there  are  no  sanctions 
to  the  law,  for  then  laws  become  mere  advice.  When  men 
realize  this,  the  fact  of  an  atonement  is  their  only  hope 
for  mercy.”® 

Thus  philosophy  and  theology  are  made  to  belong  to¬ 
gether  in  education  and  religion  which  also  belong  to¬ 
gether. 

Such  are  some  of  the  primary  and  elemental  contents 
which  constitute  education  and  religion  as  they  co-exist 
in  their  relationship  to  each  other.  They  seem  to  me  to 
be  first  in  importance  and  first  in  constructiveness.  They 
are  the  truths  which  underlie  derived  knowledges  of  every 
department  of  thought,  and,  in  particular,  through  the 
truths  which  are  found  fundamental  in  either  education 
or  religion,  or  in  both.  Their  value,  as  seen  in  different 
subjects,  of  course  differs,  but,  in  some  worth,  they  help 
to  constitute  these  two  great  fields,  or  movements,  of 
thought  and  endeavor.  To  these  themes, — ^the  doctrine 
of  God,  the  natural  sciences,  the  newer  humanities,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  philosophy, — I  would,  for  both  education  and 
religion,  give  complete  devotion. 

8  Letters,  Lectures  and  Addresses  of  Charles  Edtuard  Garman: 
A  Memorial  Volume.  Prepared  by  Eliza  Miner  Garman.  P.  420. 

B  Ibid.,  p.  423. 
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In  contrast  with  these,  the  great  thoroughfares  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  religion,  I  venture  to  indicate  that  there  are 
certain  alley-ways  or  by-paths,  that  might  be  called  pri¬ 
vate  ways,  and  therefore  should  be  marked,  “dangerous.” 
They  might  be  called  isms.  One  ism  of  religion  is  that 
all  creeds  are  equally  good  if  one  really  believes  them. 
The  corresponding  ism  of  education  is,  all  studies  are 
equally  valuable  if  one  only  pursues  them  equally  hard. 
A  second  ism  of  religion  is  that  children  should  not  be 
taught  religion,  but  left  to  decide  their  own  faith  on 
reaching  mature  years.  The  corresponding  ism  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  children  should  be  left  to  themselves,  to  edu¬ 
cate  themselves  as  they  see  fit.  A  third  ism  of  religion 
is  that  all  beliefs  are  vain,  and  are  as  nothing,  that  the 
priest,  or  the  minister,  is  the  all-in-all  of  religion.  The 
corresponding  ism  of  education  is  that  what  you  study  is 
nothing,  that  the  man  who  teaches  you  is  the  only  con¬ 
cern.  A  fourth  ism  of  religion  is  that  most  people  cannot 
be  religious,  and  therefore  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
evangelize  them.  The  corresponding  ism  of  education  is 
that  most  people  cannot  be  educated,  and  therefore  no 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  teach  them.  A  fifth  ism  of 
religion  is  that  all  churches  are  bad, —  therefore  avoid 
them.  The  corresponding  ism  of  education  is  that  all  col¬ 
leges  are  poor, — ^therefore  keep  out  of  them.  A  sixth  ism 
of  religion  is.  Be  your  best,  write  your  own  creed,  make 
your  own  God.  The  corresponding  ism  of  education  is» 
Be  your  own  teacher,  choose  your  own  books,  learn  your 
own  lessons,  educate  yourself.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
many  side-paths  which  lead  off  of  the  main  historic  ways 
of  both  education  and  of  religion. 

The  barest  statement  of  such  isms  proves  their  own 
refutation.  The  general  answer  to  them  each  and  all  is 
that  they  fail  to  bear  evidence  of  reality,  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  Every  course  of  study  must  possess,  as  a  central 
and  formative  force,  the  element  of  reality.  This  element 
interprets  things  as  they  are.  It  gives  a  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion.  It  presents  truths  truthfully.  It  has  a  sense  of 
cubical  relationships,  but  it  is  never  cubist.  It  has  a  sense 
of  harmony,  but  it  is  not  jazz.  Spiritual  reality  must 
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underlie,  penetrate,  and  canopy-over  the  content  of  both 
religion  and  education. 

As  I  close,  one  remark  emerges.  This  interpretation 
makes  plain  that  the  content  of  religion,  as  knowledge, 
vastly  enlarges.  It  is  also  made  equally  plain  that  the 
content  of  education,  as  knowledge,  vastly  enlarges.  No 
prophetic  vision  is  required  to  declare  that  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  still  to  continue,  and  to  continue  apparently  for 
unnumbered  ages,  and  unto  relationships  limitless.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  capacity  and  competency  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  strength,  and  will,  have  not  enlarged  in  equivalent 
proportions.  The  person  is  obliged  to  labor  as  an  atom 
in  this  enlarging  firmament.  His  resulting  duty,  his  only 
duty  perhaps,  is  to  select  out  of  the  infinite  field,  a  micro¬ 
scopic  section  which  he  may  know,  cultivate,  and  bring  to 
fruitage.  The  consequent  lesson,  which  one  is  at  once  to 
learn  and  to  practice,  is  the  lesson  of  gratitude,  of  hu¬ 
mility,  and  of  exultation.  It  is  the  lesson  of  Pascal :  man 
is  only  an  atom.  But  he  is  an  atom  which  thinks,  reasons, 
chooses, — an  atom  which  has  relationships  to  the  Infinite, 
the  Eternal,  to  Omniscience  itself.  To  him,  therefore, 
both  education  and  religion  in  their  common  form  and 
content  make  an  appeal  immediate  and  lasting. 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  AND  THE  HUMAN  SPIRIT 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  G.  HAZARD,  D.D., 

CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  in  this  consideration  contemplate  a  mere 
emanation  or  influence,  for  according  to  Christ’s  teaching, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Reprover  of  the  world  and  Com¬ 
forter  of  the  Church,  whose  coming  was  to  be  the  sequel 
of  the  departure  of  our  Lord  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
dispensation  of  grace  under  which  we  live,  would  share  in 
the  great  name  of  the  personal  God :  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  personal  and  universal  presence. 
There  has  never  been  any  escape  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Whither  could  the  psalmist  go  from  Him?  Whither 
could  he  flee  from  his  presence?  If  we  consult  the  earliest 
chapters  of  the  world’s  history  we  shall  find  Him  moving 
upon  the  face  of  the  heaving  waters:  if  we  turn  aside 
from  primitive  chaos  to  look  upon  the  formlessness  and 
emptiness  of  modern  social  and  religious  conditions,  be¬ 
hold,  He  is  brooding  over  them,  also.  As  order  and 
beauty  emerged  under  his  spell  from  the  dark  and  appa¬ 
rently  hopeless  effects  of  some  primeval  cataclysm,  so,  in 
the  higher  realm  of  soul  and  spirit  He  is  working  a 
renascence.  In  both  creations,  the  physical  and  the  spir¬ 
itual,  He  follows  the  creative  and  restoring  work  of  that 
Word  who  was  in  the  beginning,  without  whom  nothing 
was  ever  made,  and  by  whom  all  things  are  reconciled  to 
God.  He  is  the  Executor  of  that  great  will  and  provision 
made  in  Christ  which  must  culminate  in  the  deliverance 
of  the  whole  creation,  the  regeneration  of  earth  and  man. 
Universal  as  fire,  force,  air,  and  water ;  He  worketh  every¬ 
where  and  with  regard  to  everyone,  and  by  such  means 
as  He  pleases  to  use,  the  will  of  God  as  it  is  in  Christ.  He 
is  the  Voice  of  Christ,  crying  in  a  wilderness,  “Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  Jehovah.”  “Make  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  God.” 

Acknowledging  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all 
history  and  to  all  men,  we  would,  however,  confine  our 
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present  thought  of  Him  to  his  peculiar  dealings  with  the 
Christian  Church.  Our  topic  is  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Human  Spirit,”  not  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Human  Soul. 
For,  only  “that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,” 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  special  relation  to  it.  He  enters 
the  Church  as  He  cannot  enter  the  world.  He  is  known 
by  the  Church  as  He  is  not  known  and  as  He  cannot  be 
known  by  the  world.  Salvation  consists  in  the  creation  of 
a  clean  heart  and  the  renewal  of  a  right  spirit  in  man, 
and  it  is  to  the  cleansed  and  renewed  man  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  given,  never  to  be  taken  away. 

Our  Saviour  was  greatly  straitened  before  His  baptism 
into  death  and  ascension  into  glory.  Not  till  these  things 
were  accomplished  could  He  claim  and  send  the  promised 
Spirit  into  the  Church.  Not  till  the  temple  was  cleansed 
could  the  Holy  Spirit  enter  it.  But  when  the  cleansing 
blood  had  been  shed,  and  when  the  resurrection  and  the 
ascension  had  testified  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  sacri¬ 
fice  and  not  desert,  then  was  the  Son  of  God  owned  by 
the  Father  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power 
to  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  believers.  That  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh,  the  natural  man,  the  soulish  man,  is 
ignorant  of  all  this,  neither  can  he  discern  it,  for  it  is 
spiritually  discerned.  Nature  seems  to  have  no  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  unregenerate  man.  He  will 
profane  the  name  of  God,  and  he  will  blaspheme  the  name 
of  Christ,  but  he  seems  to  have  no  oath  in  relation  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Happy  ignorance  this,  that  protects  him 
against  so  fearful  a  misuse  of  knowledge!  No  one  can 
consciously  have  to  do  with  the  Holy  Spirit  until  he  be- 
lievingly  has  to  do  with  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
procession  of  the  peaceful,  the  necessary,  and  immense 
comfort  of  the  Church.  He  introduces  Christ  to  the 
world,  and  Christ  gives  him  to  believers  of  the  gospel. 

Thus  is  Christ  still  Immanuel,  God  especially  and  con¬ 
tinually  with  us.  This  is  the  presence  that  is  to  go  with 
the  Church  to  the  consummation  of  this  age  and  beyond  it. 
Through  Christ  we  are  united  to  the  Eternal  Spirit  in 
an  indissoluble  relation.  Being  joined  to  the  Lord,  we 
are  one  spirit  forever.  The  Holy  Spirit  came  to  stay.  In 
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the  secret  of  His  presence  we  may  always  rest.  He  ever 
acts  according  to  our  faith.  With  this  living  water  we 
may  always  be  refreshed.  In  His  power  we  may  con¬ 
tinually  proceed.  As  His  instrument  we  may  bear  faith¬ 
ful  witness  to  the  truth.  Upon  the  wings  of  this  wind 
we  can  fly  above  worldly  atmospheres. 

Here  is  our  refuge  from  the  pride  of  men,  our  ability 
to  tread  the  waters  of  the  dark  and  troubled  sea  of  earthly 
experience,  our  accomplishment  of  the  impossible,  our 
survival  of  corruption,  our  way  in  the  eternal  air.  In 
the  beginning  God.  In  the  beginning  the  Word.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Church  and  of  Christian  experience  the 
Spirit.  But  there  is  no  ending  in  the  everlasting  life,  for 
Christ  said  of  the  Spirit,  “He  shall  be  with  you  forever.” 
He  is  not  the  possession  of  some  Christians  only,  or  of 
advanced  Christians  only,  but  of  all  Christians.  He  is 
that  Spirit  which  all  believers  receive.  “If  any  man  have 
not  the  Sprit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His.”  He  is  not  with 
a  few  of  us,  but  with  all  of  us.  He  is  the  Comforter  of  all 
saints,  but,  far  more  than  this.  He  is  the  Comforter  of  all 
that  are  called  to  be  saints.  It  was  He  who  showed  us  our 
sins.  Through  Him  we  beheld  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
takes  sin  away.  He  inspired  us  to  live.  He  kindled  us 
to  serve.  He  enabled  us  to  pray.  From  Him  have  flowed 
those  streams  of  living  water  which  have  renewed  the 
beauty  of  this  desert  world.  Forming  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  wonderful  ways  in  the  womb  of  time,  prophesying  the 
Christ,  speaking  by  men,  giving  understanding,  creating 
men,  recreating  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  making  Christians ; 
He  is  the  Unspeakable  Gift  of  the  Unspeakable  Gift,  the 
permanent  endowment  and  fund  of  Christianity,  lifting 
up  the  banner  of  Christ  in  a  perishing  world. 

But  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  present  in  the  world,  is  more 
than  present  with  believers.  He  is  present  within  them. 
The  relation  is  interior.  We  who  believe  are  in  Him  and 
He  is  in  us.  Before  Pentecost  Christ  stood  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  His  disciples,  but  then  He  got  in.  This 
was  another  and  larger  incarnation.  It  unlimited  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel.  It  was  entrance  upon  a  wider  field 
of  manifestation.  He  whom  no  one  had  seen  at  any  time 
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in  His  unveiled  glory,  who  had  moderated  and  revealed 
Himself  in  the  flesh,  was  now  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all 
men  through  the  Church.  The  Holy  Spirit  became  the 
Spirit  of  that  great  body,  the  Church.  There  was  con¬ 
stituted  an  organism  that  was  to  be  more  than  any  organi¬ 
zation,  a  Holy  Catholic  Church,  informed  by  the  Spirit, 
united  therein,  responsive  thereto. 

Not  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  thus  to  impair  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  Christian  personality  by  this  mystical  union.  The 
Spirit  does  not  supersede  man.  He  completes  him.  He 
sets  him  free.  He  is  not  our  substitute,  as  Christ  is,  but 
our  dynamo.  We  are  as  distinct  from  Him  as  the  arc 
light  from  the  source  of  its  radiance,  though  He  keeps 
us  shining  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world.  God  rec¬ 
ognizes  in  this  union  our  personality,  our  freedom,  though 
not  our  independence.  We  show  the  glory  of  Christ  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  faith,  that  glory  that  belongs  to  the  power, 
not  to  the  light,  not  even  to  the  dynamic  of  the  Spirit. 
“He  shall  glorify  Me,”  said  the  Christ  who  ascribed  all 
glory  to  the  Father.  There  is  no  doctrine  of  the  glory  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures.  He  speaks  of  Himself 
therein,  but  not  from  Himself  or  for  Himself  as  His  char¬ 
acter  and  work  are  unfolded  in  the  Bible.  It  is  with 
Christ  that  He  would  concern  us.  With  all  his  teaching 
about  the  Holy  Spirit  the  inspired  Apostle  Paul  leaves  for 
an  example  of  the  life  of  faith  a  life  lived  by  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  in  Christ  that  all  the  fullness 
dwells,  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  fullness 
of  the  Church,  the  fullness  of  grace  and  truth.  So  that 
we  may,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  take  the  prism  of 
revelation  and  separate  the  rays  of  the  glory  of  Christ 
into  their  sevenfold  characters,  as  they  appear  in  the 
inspired  record,  serving  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

I. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  spirit  of  assurance.  There  is 
an  assurance  that  the  natural  man  has,  but  this  is  mere 
assurance.  In  the  face  of  revelation  it  is  mere  impu¬ 
dence.  It  claims  a  fatherhood  of  God  that  it  does  not 
honor  and  a  sonship  to  God  that  it  does  not  exercise.  It 
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is  not  sonship  to  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  not 
born  of  the  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  assur¬ 
ance  wherewith  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  with  our 
spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  It  enables  us 
to  cry,  “Abba,  Father.”  This  assurance  we  need.  Our 
sins  testify  against  it.  Our  failures  in  character  and  ser¬ 
vice  question  it.  As  the  Adversary  and  Accuser  came  to 
Christ  with,  “//  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,”  seeking  to  make 
Him  doubt  Himself,  so  he  would  involve  us  in  doubt  as 
to  our  true  characters  and  separate  us  from  the  source  of 
life  and  power  by  tempting  us  into  some  effort  to  prove 
ourselves.  From  all  this  doubt  and  condemnation  the 
Holy  Spirit  saves  us  by  helping  us  to  realize  the  peaceful 
and  vital  relationship  that  we  have  with  God  through 
faith  in  Christ.  What  we  do  must  start  from  what  we 
are,  not  what  we  are  from  what  we  do ;  and  we  are  what 
God  says  we  are,  “accepted”  in  that  beloved  Son  in  whom 
He  is  well  pleased.  It  becometh  ms — ^the  Holy  Spirit  and 
our  spirits — ^to  fulfill  all  righteousness.  God  never  expects 
anything  from  us  first  or  alone,  but  this  co-operation 
springs  from  our  union  with  Christ  by  faith.  Abiding  in 
faith  and  thus  abiding  in  Him,  we  glorify  the  Father  with 
fruit  and  much  fruit.  We  cannot  do  anything  in  forget¬ 
fulness  of  this.  Without  remembrance  of  this  established 
relationship  our  tongues  cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths 
and  our  right  hands  forget  their  cunning.  Therefore  the 
Spirit  brings  our  sonship  to  our  consciousness  and  assures 
us  that  any  denial  of  it  is  of  the  Devil.  Thus  the  Spirit 
helps  us  to  a  true  psychology.  Our  spirits  feel  that  they 
are  complete  in  Christ,  though  not  yet  completed  in  Him. 
We  then  maintain  our  integrity,  our  wholeness,  against 
all  disputers.  We  know  that  we  shall  outgrow  all  the 
contradictions  and  the  inconsistencies  that  are  now  mani¬ 
fest  in  us,  outlasting  all  temporalities  and  eventually  ar¬ 
riving  at  perfection.  Such  a  self-consciousness  is  be¬ 
gotten  of  that  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  who  first  enables 
us  to  know  ourselves  as  we  are  out  of  God,  and  then  en¬ 
ables  us  to  know  ourselves  as  we  are  in  God. 
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II. 

The  Holy  Spirit  empowers  our  spirits.  Jesus  breathed 
upon  the  dry  souls  of  His  apostles  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  an  eternal  life,  but  they  were  weak  until 
He  came  upon  them  at  Pentecost.  Then  the  power  of  the 
Highest  overshadowed  them,  and  thenceforth  they  went 
on  in  that  power.  Those  who  had  forsaken  Christ  and 
fled,  then  followed  Him.  The  routed  advanced.  Since 
that  day  the  Church  has  been  bold  and  persistent.  The 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  as  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
has  often  been  with  weakness  and  fear  and  much  trem¬ 
bling,  but  there  has  been  the  perfection  of  a  divine 
strength  in  the  Church.  The  impulse  that  started  the 
world  spinning  upon  its  way  has  not  diminished  a  jot. 
Similarly,  the  momentum  given  to  the  Church  at  first 
is  not  in  the  least  abated.  With  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  power  upon  us  our  spirits  are  thrust  out  into 
all  the  difficulties  of  ministry  with  an  unrelenting  push. 
We  sweat  our  brains  in  ardent  pursuit  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  We  toil  all  our  night  of  discouragement, 
though  we  take  nothing.  By  our  God  we  run  through 
troops  and  leap  over  walls.  We  survive  all  the  pain  of 
preparation  and  all  the  travail  of  birth  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  our  work.  That  Eternal  Spirit  who  sustained 
Christ  in  offering  Himself  to  God  enables  us,  also,  to 
ascend  in  the  flame  of  self-sacrifice.  There  is  no  evil  cir¬ 
cumstance  or  thing  that  God  has  not  permitted  to  wreak 
itself  upon  the  Church.  All  adverse  powers  of  air  and 
earth  have  arisen  and  have  combined  against  her. 
Through  dark  ages  they  have  almost  seemed  to  triumph 
finally,  but  there  has  always  been  an  excellency  of  power 
that  has  been  of  God  and  not  of  man.  The  earthen  vessel 
has  always  retained  a  heavenly  treasure.  A  dying  of  the 
^rd  Jesus  has  been  borne  about,  but  the  life  of  Jesus 
has  been  manifested.  When  the  pitchers  have  been 
broken  the  glory  has  streamed  forth,  as  in  the  victory  of 
Gideon.  The  men  of  Gideon  have  been  more  than  all 
the  Midianites.  Still  the  Church  raises  the  Apostle’s  an¬ 
cient  cry,  still,  she  joins  with  Paul  in  his  triumphant 
praise  of  sufficient  grace  as  he  says,  “We  are  troubled 
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on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed;  we  are  perplexed,  but 
not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed.”  There  has  been  a  continual  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  power. 

III. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  spirit  of  testimony  in  our  spirits. 
“The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.”  The 
one  purpose  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  one  instrument  that  the  Spirit 
uses  is  the  Bible.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Spirit  shows  us 
anything  apart  from  what  is  written  and  suggested  in 
that  greatest  book.  He  makes  the  Bible  live  in  us  as  He 
reveals  Christ.  He  illustrates  every  word  of  God  by  our 
experiences  and  observations.  Thus  we  become  the  living 
words  which  can  be  known  and  read  of  all  men.  The 
preacher  is  enough  inspired  to  be  a  divine  teacher.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  pulpit  will  outlive  its  usefulness 
and  cease  to  be  a  divine  institution.  It  is  the  reservoir 
from  which  the  water  of  life  descends  upon  society,  con¬ 
veyed  by  countless  channels  all  over  the  field  of  the  world. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  life  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  pulpit 
is  emphatically  the  throne  of  life.  The  age  that  we  live 
in  is  the  age  of  life.  The  ages  past  were  ages  of  thought, 
wisdom  was  the  principal  thing,  but  now  activity  and 
knowledge  occupy  men.  The  prophetic  saying,  “Many 
shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased,” 
is  being  fulfilled.  Human  life  was  never  as  highly  de¬ 
veloped,  fully  informed,  largely  supplied,  prodigiously 
busy,  immensely  successful  as  it  is  today.  To  the  pulpit 
belong  the  definition  and  the  impartation  of  eternal  life. 
Definitions  of  life  differ.  The  world  has  no  idea  of  life 
but  that  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  its  development. 
The  Church  thinks  of  that  eternal  life  that  is  life  indeed, 
and  of  its  abundance.  The  one  has  the  idea  of  the  fulness 
of  human  nature,  the  other  believes  in  the  impartation  of 
the  divine  nature.  In  the  first  there  is  but  the  limited 
sphere  of  time,  with  the  glory  of  a  fading  flower;  in  the 
second  there  is  also  the  sphere  of  eternity,  with  the  beauty 
of  perfect  immortality.  But  however  men  may  differ  in 
their  definitions  of  life,  they  all  agree  that  the  word  of 
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this  era  is  the  word  of  life.  Whoever  has  anything  to 
impart  to  the  hurrying  multitudes  that  throng  our  age 
must  incarnate  it.  The  concrete  is  all  that  can  command 
attention  when  demands  upon  attention  are  so  innumer¬ 
able.  The  processes  that  produce  the  motor  car  are  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  few,  but  the  many  only  ask  for  a  product 
that  will  go.  The  elaborations  of  thought  engage  the 
student  in  his  study,  but  the  power  to  show  a  vision  of 
one  like  unto  the  Son  of  God  is  what  the  congregation 
needs  of  him.  Never  were  men  more  intolerant  of  the 
artificial  in  religion,  or  quicker  to  discern  it,  than  now. 
The  unnecessary  and  the  merely  apparent  are  at  once 
neglected.  Anyone  who  speaks  with  authority  to  this 
generation  does  so  without  benefit  of  ecclesiastical  im¬ 
positions  and  by  the  force  of  self-evident  fitness.  Tradi¬ 
tion  has  not  even  its  true  weight.  A  minister  who  is  not 
in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  but  rather  in  the  letter, 
cannot  possibly  preach  the  gospel  with  power  to  present 
era  congregations.  They  ask  for  gold  from  old  mines, 
but  they  look  for  the  stamp  of  a  personal  minting.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  every  preacher  should  call  the  gospel 
“my  gospel.”  There  must  be  the  expression  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  gospel  through  a  new  experience  of  it.  Of  the 
infiuential  speaker  it  will  be  characteristic  that  he  will 
come  to  a  climax  with  the  climax  of  his  speech.  The  pro¬ 
cession  of  life  is  involved  in  all  manifestations  of  it,  it 
will  have  gone  before  when  it  passes  by.  This  is  true  of 
its  pulpit  presentation.  Good  preaching  is  effervescent. 
Therefore  the  ministerial  sanctum  must  be  a  place  that 
knows  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  divine  fellow¬ 
ships  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  spiritual  experience ;  and 
then  it  must  expand  out  into  all  true  human  fellowships 
and  activities. 

Who  speaks  what  he  has  known  and  seen  of  spiritual 
things,  after  much  contact  with  God  and  man,  will  speak 
in  living  ways  of  living  things  and  make  that  circuit  of 
sympathy  with  those  who  hear  him  that  is  so  often  broken 
by  the  idea  that  the  minister  is  merely  a  professional. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Soandso’s  pulpit  is  always  vacant,  no 
matter  how  much  he  is  in  it,  and  his  church  cannot  con- 
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tinue,  for  no  garden  can  consist  of  a  single  flower.  But 
Christ  can  shine  through  a  humble,  spiritual,  and  exper¬ 
ienced  personality  upon  many  lives.  Here  it  is  that  the 
Spirit  puts  His  mark  upon  Christ's  preachers;  He  gives 
them  power  to  know  Christ  as  still  incarnated.  The  true 
preacher  communicates  Christ.  To  this  end  he  absorbs 
life  and  studies  art.  This  purpose  consecrates  the  best 
art  that  he  can  command.  A  living  pulpit  will  make  the 
art  of  speaking  beautifully  alive.  Men  always  expect 
from  their  teachers  something  higher  and  truer  than 
what  they  are  accustomed  to,  both  in  matter  and  style. 
They  invariably  despise  the  religious  teacher  who  makes 
them  laugh  and  slaps  them  on  the  back.  Truth  is  not 
anxious  about  style;  the  picture  is  the  great  thing,  not 
the  frame.  When  we  feel  truth  deeply  we  do  not  decorate 
it  much.  Good  style  is  well  worth  while,  however.  What¬ 
ever  is  worth  saying  is  worth  saying  well.  Truth  should 
be  well  dressed.  It  should  carry  itself  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  dignity.  The  preacher  is  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  a  man  who  emits  a  beautiful  expression  and  one 
who  expresses  a  beautiful  thing.  His  art  is  perfect  when 
it  is  invisible.  It  is  like  the  window  pane  through  which 
one  looks  upon  a  lovely  landscape,  all  unconscious  of  the 
medium  which  ministers  the  thrilling  vision.  The  Holy 
Spirit  helps  our  spirits  to  utter  truth  and  show  the  beauty 
of  Christ  without  reminding  men  of  ourselves.  “That 
was  a  splendid  sermon  of  yours  on  the  glory  of  Christ,” 
said  one  of  the  congregation.  “It  ought  to  have  been, 
it  had  a  splendid  subject,”  replied  the  preacher. 


IV. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  and  developer  of  Christian 
character.  He  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  our  Sanctifier. 
All  that  is  for  us  in  Christ  must  be  wrought  in  us  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  our  righteousness 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  Christ,  but  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  achieving  it,  although  it  belongs  to  us. 
We  know  that  believers  are  justified,  and  that  they  are 
by  their  new  nature  superior  to  sin,  above  all  sin,  that 
sin  is  beneath  us,  that  in  a  true  sense  we  are  never  subject 
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to  it;  but,  when  we  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  us. 
We  are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelleth  in  us ;  but  the  flesh  dwelleth  in  us,  too,  and 
gains  many  a  victory  over  us  until  we  are  enabled  by 
divine  grace  to  be  set  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death 
by  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  Thus 
shall  we  be  delivered  from  the  wretchedness  that  contra¬ 
dicts  our  Christian  joy.  Christ  came  that  we  might  live 
indeed  and  abundantly ;  we  shall  do  both.  The  Spirit  will 
prevail  against  us  in  sanctification.  We  shall  be  saved 
in  spite  of  self.  We  must  leave  the  inward  conflict  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  Lord’s  battle.  He  will  win  it. 
‘Then  shall  the  conflict  cease,  the  wound  be  healed,  the 
lifelong  bleeding  of  the  soul  be  o’er.”  Not  by  our  well 
meant,  but  ignorant,  legal  efforts,  but  by  our  entire  re¬ 
liance  upon  the  grace  of  God,  ministered  to  us  by  those 
prayers  of  the  Spirit  that  are  stirred  up  in  us  by  His 
helpfulness,  are  we  kept  in  that  receptivity  of  faith 
through  which  we  manifest  in  due  season  the  fruit  of 
abiding  in  Christ. 

V. 

Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  the  manifold  ac¬ 
tivities  and  services  of  our  spirits.  Preaching  is  the  most 
important  function  in  the  Church,  for  it  pleases  God  to 
save  men  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching.  “How  beau¬ 
tiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  the  bringer  of 
good  tidings,  the  publisher  of  peace,  the  proclaimer  of  the 
kingdom  of  God !”  Yet  all  the  manifestations  of  the  illu¬ 
minating  light  of  the  world,  all  the  applications  of  that 
salt  of  the  earth  that  alone  preserves  it  from  utter  cor¬ 
ruption,  are  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  appoints  the  offices 
of  members  in  the  Body  of  Christ;  He  divides  gifts  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  will ;  He  separates  and  sends  forth  servants 
of  Christ;  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  selfsame  Spirit. 
A  wilful  Wind,  He  bloweth  where  He  listeth,  but  He 
bloweth,  and  the  dry  bones  come  together,  the  dead  arise, 
the  depressed  places  in  history  become  filled  with  exalted 
life.  We  do  not  build  the  Church.  Christ  does  that,  and 
He  does  it  by  the  convicting,  converting,  sanctifying,  and 
employing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  that  the  Father 
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hath  griven  to  Christ  shall  come  to  Him,  and  they  will  come 
at  the  call  of  the  Spirit.  Vain  are  all  devices  and  labors 
else.  Worthless  are  all  our  additions  to  the  Church.  We 
should  expect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  His  service  of  Christ, 
simply  and  unconditionally.  He  will  glorify  Christ.  It 
is  not  for  our  sakes  that  He  is  here  and  active.  In  count¬ 
less  unseen  activities  He  is  ever  preparing  and  procuring 
the  fulfilment  of  Christian  history. 


VI. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  progress.  He  leads  our 
spirits  as  they  follow  Christ  by  seconding  the  motions 
of  Christ’s  Spirit.  Alas !  that  we  do  so  often  grieve  Him 
by  our  unbelief.  How  much  we  lose  by  seeking  to  be  made 
perfect  in  the  fiesh  after  beginning  the  Christian  life  in 
the  Spirit,  like  those  bewitched  and  foolish  Galatians.  All 
self-effort  but  hinders  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  should  submit 
ourselves  unto  His  righteousness.  Then  He  will  lead  us 
into  all  Christlikeness.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  takes  time. 
It  is  not  amazing  that  we  must  wait  for  ripeness  in  the 
Church,  God  does  not  expect  of  us  perfection  yet,  all  that 
He  looks  for  is  progress,  a  following  on  to  know  the  Lord. 

VII. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  fullness.  Sealed  by 
Him  unto  a  day  of  redemption,  we  have  in  His  indwelling 
an  earnest  of  fullness  to  come.  We  may  be  filled  by  the 
Spirit  until  there  is  no  room  for  self.  In  the  vision  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  the  waters  of  the  river  of  the  sanctuary 
were  first  up  to  the  ankles,  then  they  were  up  to  the  knees, 
then  to  the  loins,  then  they  were  waters  to  swim  in.  It  is 
so  with  the  river  of  the  water  of  life,  that  proceeds  from 
under  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  the  river  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  there  is  in  Him  for  us  a  deepening  inward 
and  outward  spiritual  experience.  He  is  not  content,  as 
He  changes  us  from  glory  to  glory  in  the  divine  image, 
while  we  behold  the  glory  of  Christ,  until  He  so  reveals 
to  us  the  immeasurable  love  of  Christ  that  we  are  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God ;  until  our  hungry  and  thirsty 
spirits  are  filled  with  righteousness,  the  righteousness  of 
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perfect  love.  At  last,  by  a  power  that  shall  fashion  anew 
our  very  bodies  into  the  glorious  likeness  of  Christ,  He 
will  bring  us  to  glory  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation. 

We  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion 
of  saints,  the  glorious  body,  and  the  life  everlasting:  but 
not  without  believing  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Lord  grant 
that  we  may  remember  how  much  help  a  soul  needs  in 
order  that  it  may  be  reborn,  and  how  much  a  spirit  needs 
in  order  that  it  may  grow  up.  May  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  immense  comfort  of  the  help  that  God  gives  in  the  free 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  ITS  SETTING:  THE  VALUE 
OF  THE  SPADE 

BY  PRESIDENT  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

I. 

In  Apologetics 

That  vague  generalization  known  as  “the  average 
man”  will  respond  at  once  to  the  suggestion  of  this  title, 
that  the  only  value  of  the  spade  is  its  apologetic  value. 
And  no  wonder ;  the  insistence  of  the  present  Biblical  con¬ 
troversy,  the  nature  of  the  attack  upon  the  Scriptures, 
preeminently  an  attack  upon  its  historicity,  leaves  little 
room  and  still  less  incentive  for  any  other  than  apologetic 
use  of  archaeological  materials.  On  that  subject  much 
more  later,  but  just  now  the  very  great  immediate  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  apologetic  value  of  the  spade  may  well  be 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged. 

But  before  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  spade,  let 
us  enter  a  caveat  and  make  one  good  resolution.  The 
caveat  is  against  the  idea  that  the  principal  use  to  be 
made  of  archaeological  material  is  in  repelling  assaults 
of  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Whatever  its 
importance  for  use  in  such  a  conflict  it  is  not  purposed 
now  to  enlist  in  that  war.  There  is  no  need  for  alarm : 
we  will  not  lose  ourselves  in  that  fray,  but  rather  stick 
closely  to  our  present  theme,  the  Value  of  the  Spade.  It 
is  constructive  discussion  that  enlightens ;  destructive  con¬ 
troversy  usually  only  obscures  the  subject.  How  seldom 
is  any  one  enlightened  by  being  beaten  in  an  argument. 
The  light  let  into  a  dark  place  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
reveal  the  unsightly  things  there. 

The  good  resolution  is  this,  we  will  not  live  in  haunted 
houses :  many  people  do.  Some  years  ago  at  a  great  sum¬ 
mer  Conference  four  ministers  took  lunch  together  and 
talked  a  little.  One  remarked  to  the  others,  “There  is 
Professor  so-and-so  in  your  church  (which  shall  here  be 
nameless).  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the 
world  and  yet  you  have  him  so  tied  down  with  class  room 
work  that  he  has  no  time  to  give  the  results  of  his  re- 
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searches  to  the  world.”  “Yes,”  said  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  “and  who  knows  what  he  would  be  finding!”  That 
man  evidently  lived  his  Christian  life  in  a  haunted  house ; 
there  were  intellectual  closets  into  which  he  was  afraid 
to  look.  In  this  examination  into  the  Value  of  the  Spade 
we  will  allow  no  closets  that  are  not  to  be  opened;  no 
territory  of  investigation  upon  which  a  “verboten”  “keep- 
off -the-grass”  sign  will  be  permitted.  We  will  not  fear 
that  any  facts  in  God’s  providence  will  ever  contradict 
other  facts  in  his  Book. 

I.  The  spade  of  the  archaeologist  is  of  primary  value 
in  prospecting  for  Bible  history  in  the  field. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Bible  history 
found  in  the  Bible  should  also  be  found  in  the  held.  It  is 
exactly  at  the  point  of  the  history  in  the  Word  that  the 
attack  upon  the  Word  is  now  made ;  the  historicity  of  the 
Biblical  narratives  is  assailed.  When  historicity  is  as¬ 
sailed,  the  only  way  to  test  it  and  attest  it,  if  it  may  be 
attested,  is  to  find  it  in  the  held.  Heal  history  leaves  re¬ 
mains,  material  marks,  the  “exhibits”  of  a  case  in  court. 
Witnesses  may  speak  falsely,  the  “exhibits”  tell  the  truth. 
If  the  Biblical  narratives  can  be  dug  up  in  the  held,  they 
are  narratives  of  real  history.  If  they  cannot,  there  must 
always  be  a  question  mark  after  them.  They  may  be  true, 
but  they  are  not  Bible  readers’  promises,  “tried  an3 
proved.”  This  is  why  the  archaeologist.  Our  religion  is 
an  historical  religion.  Christ  said  he  came  “to  fulhll.” 
He  did  not  add  to  that  which  had  been  revealed.  He  but 
kept  the  moral  law  completely  for  us  and  became  the  anti¬ 
type  of  the  types  and  shadows  that  went  before.  The 
doctrinal  epistles  are  given  largely  to  prove  the  former, 
and  the  exegetical  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  wholly  to  prove 
the  latter.  One  Jew,  an  ordinary  business  man,  made  to 
me  the  startling  statement:  “This  is  my  idea:  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  its  roots  in  Judaism,  and  Judaism  has  its 
fruits  in  Christianity.  When  we  all  get  to  see  this,  we 
will  not  be  far  apart.”  How  succinctly  this  sets  before 
us  the  fact  that  our  religion  is  not  only  a  religion  of  a 
person,  but  also  a  historical  religion. 
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Now  the  attack  upon  the  Bible  today  is  the  historical 
attack.  In  a  century  gone  by  it  was  a  philosophical  attack 
and  in  the  century  to  come  it  is  going  to  be  a  psychological 
attack ;  the  skirmish  line  is  already  vigorously  trying  out 
various  points  in  the  line,  but  just  now  the  main  assault 
is  certainly  upon  the  historicity  of  the  narratives.  The 
old  philosophical  argument  was  that  miracles  do  not  hap¬ 
pen;  the  present  argument  is  that  these  did  not  happen. 
The  old  attack  upon  revelation  was  that  there  could  not 
be  any ;  the  present  contention  is  that  there  was  no  need 
for  any  objective  revelation,  but  that  the  truth  simply 
evolved  out  of  man’s  inner  consciousness  after  he  got  far 
enough  along  to  have  one.  And  so,  as  religion  is  only  a 
psychological  product,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
narratives  had  any  basis  in  fact  or  not.  Even  the  long 
destructive  work  of  the  critics  has  thus  become  unneces¬ 
sary  in  the  argument.  It  is  just  here  that  the  question. 
Is  the  historical  narrative  of  the  Bible  trustworthy,  be¬ 
comes  the  final  question.  If  it  is  trustworthy  and  the 
claim  of  our  Lord  and  the  writers  of  the  epistles  stand, 
then  the  argument  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  becomes  a 
futile  attempt.  So  we  must  seek  that  history  in  the  field, 
hence  the  archaeologist  with  his  spade. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  also  that,  at  the  very 
outset,  we  should  see  that  not  only  is  progress  being  made 
in  getting  the  history  in  the  field,  but  that  ultimately  it 
will  be  possible  to  prove  up  the  whole  field.  Questionings 
will  very  soon  rise  at  this  point,  if  not  already  lifting  their 
heads.  The  spade  of  the  archaeologist  brings  to  light  here 
a  fragment  of  a  wall,  there  an  old  torso  of  a  forgotten 
god,  now  a  fragment  of  a  stela  with  a  few  legible  lines 
upon  it  and  again  some  rusted  or  decayed  fragments  of 
artifacts.  That  is  to  say,  the  archaeological  discoveries 
are  exceedingly  fragmentary.  One  of  the  most  persistent, 
and  to  the  archaeologist  amusing  yet  aggravating  re¬ 
marks  of  the  public  as  it  views  his  cherished  finds  is, 
“Well,  there  is  a  lot  of  imagination  about  it.”  And  so 
there  is  a  “lot  of  imagination  about  it.”  But  it  is  the 
surveyor’s  imagination,  and  exact  historical  imagination, 
thoroughly  scientific,  and  trustworthy.  Notwithstanding 
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the  fragmentary  character  of  the  evidence,  it  may  be 
shown  that  mere  fragments,  when  sufficient  in  number 
and  properly  distributed  and  rightly  related  to  each  other 
may  prove  up  a  whole  territory,  whether  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  or  on  the  plain  of  human  history.  A  few 
illustrations  will  make  this  clear. 

Investors  sometimes  propose  to  buy  coal  lands  in  a 
region  believed  to  be  underlaid  with  coal.  But  great 
sums  may  not  be  invested  in  uncertainty ;  a  careful  test¬ 
ing  of  the  land  must  be  made.  In  one  corner  a  drill  is 
put  down  cutting  only  a  small  boring  an  inch  perhaps 
in  diameter.  At  a  certain  depth  between  two  certain 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust  a  stratum  of  coal  is  found  of 
a  certain  thickness  and  quality.  So  far  well,  but  one 
such  test  is  not  enough.  In  a  distant  corner  the  operation 
is  repeated  and  again  at  about  the  same  depth  and  be¬ 
tween  the  same  two  strata  there  is  found  the  vein  of 
coal  of  the  same  quality  and  thickness.  Still  other  borings 
are  made  in  opposite  corners  and  finally  in  the  center. 
Then  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  perhaps  a  shaft  is 
sunk  at  one  of  the  test  points  and  an  entry  driven  to 
another  of  the  test  shafts  to  see  if  the  stratum  of  coal  is 
continuous  and  not  merely  a  collection  of  pockets.  If  this 
test  also  is  confirmatory,  no  one  in  the  world  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  buy  that  land  as  surely  coal  land.  Yet  how  little 
of  it  has  been  seen.  Only  mere  fragments.  But  when 
these  are  sufficient  in  number,  rightly  distributed  and 
properly  related  to  each  other,  they  prove  up  the  whole 
field. 

Let  us  substitute  antiquarians  for  the  coal  miners.  An 
old  ruin  is  found.  It  is  suspected  to  be  the  ruin  of  a 
structure  of  which  some  account  and  some  description 
exists.  Yet  the  ruins  are  the  merest  fragments;  here  a 
few  stones  in  an  old  wall,  there  a  few  bricks  of  an  old 
hearth,  yonder  a  fragment  of  chimney  or  the  doorstep  at 
the  entrance.  On  comparison  with  the  description  of  the 
building  sought,  it  is  found  that  a  door  existed  at  exactly 
the  spot  where  the  doorstep  lies ;  a  chimney  stood  where 
now  the  remains  of  a  chimney  are ;  and  the  old  hearth  is 
in  front  of  it.  At  last  it  is  noted  that  the  lines  of  the 
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ancient  walls  when  projected  make  exactly  the  outline 
of  the  building  sought.  Is  anyone  able  to  doubt  that  the 
identification  is  complete?  Yet  how  little  has  been  found. 
Again  merest  fragments  when  sufficient  in  number  prop¬ 
erly  distributed  and  rightly  related  to  each  other  prove 
the  whole  structure. 

For  many  years  antiquarians  looked  up  to  the  front  of 
the  Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and  wondered 
about  the  many  holes  in  the  stone  of  the  pediment.  Al¬ 
most  certainly  they  represented  the  pins  which  had  fas¬ 
tened  an  inscription  there.  What  interesting  things  that 
inscription  might  reveal,  if  only  it  could  be  recovered. 
A  young  American  student  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
could  recover  it.  He  procured  a  long  ladder,  carefully 
measured  and  plotted  the  holes  and  then  with  a  projector 
reduced  the  design  to  dimensions  which  could  be  easily 
visualized.  He  found  here  two  holes  in  a  perpendicular 
line  and  surmised  they  had  fastened  a  capital  letter  I  to 
the  stone.  In  another  place  were  two  perpendicular  holes 
with  holes  representing  a  horizontal  line  in  the  middle 
between  them  and  surmised  this  might  be  a  capital  O. 
Three  holes  in  a  perpendicular  line  might  be  an  S  and 
so  on.  After  a  while  words  began  to  appear,  endings 
were  easily  added  from  the  letters  represented  by  other 
holes.  Corrections  began  to  be  suggested  and  so  the  work 
progressed  until  at  last  the  whole  inscription  stood  before 
the  eye  in  Roman  capitals,  a  Latin  inscription  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  times.  Historically  it  was  disappointing,  but  no  one 
could  doubt  the  result.  Yet  what  fragments  there  were 
to  begin  with.  Again  merest  fragments,  when  sufficient 
in  number,  rightly  distributed  and  properly  related  to 
each  other,  may  prove  up  a  whole  inscription  as  well  as 
a  piece  of  coal  land  or  the  ruin  of  a  house. 

Once  more  the  illustration  has  another  lesson  for  us. 
I  have  more  than  once  made  the  romantic  journey  over 
the  Apennines  from  Florence  to  Bologna  in  Italy,  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  journeys  in  the  world.  One  goes  out 
of  Florence  amidst  the  luxuriant  gardens  of  Italy  profuse 
with  flowers  and  rich  in  vegetables.  Then  suddenly  the 
train  plunges  into  a  tunnel  and  rushes  on  and  up  and 
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around  and  suddenly  out  into  the  dazzlinsr  light  again. 
Now  there  are  around  about  the  vineyards  and  the  fig 
orchards  with  all  their  lusciousness.  Ere  one’s  eyes  be¬ 
come  fully  adjusted  to  the  scene  the  train  rushes  again 
into  a  circular  tunnel  and  comes  out  presently  amidst  the 
oaks  and  the  chestnuts,  all  the  glorious  deciduous  trees  of 
the  land.  Once  again  the  light  is  suddenly  extinguished 
amidst  the  roar  of  a  spiral  tunnel  only  to  emerge  in  a 
few  minutes  amidst  the  conifers  and  the  mountain  fiowers 
that  bloom  at  the  very  edge  of  the  glaciers.  A  last  plunge 
into  the  darkness  and  an  emergence  once  more  and  there 
are  around  us  the  snow-caps  of  the  range  and  the  great 
gray  peaks  lifting  their  heads  into  the  everlasting  cold 
of  the  blue  above  us.  Then  the  train  starts  down  the 
mountain  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated  in  reverse 
order  until  the  engine  stands  panting  in  the  station  at 
Bologna.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  we  have  passed  over  the 
mountain  range?  And  yet  how  little  we  have  seen.  We 
have  but  gone  in  and  out  of  holes  and  had  glimpses  of 
scenery,  yet  these  glimpses,  sufficient  in  number,  rightly 
distributed  and  properly  related  to  each  other,  are  incon¬ 
testable  proof  that  we  have  passed  over  the  range.  Just 
so  in  historical  scenery.  The  archaeologist  does  no  more 
than  pass  in  and  out  of  holes  and  get  glimpses  of  things, 
but  these  glimpses,  when  sufficient  in  number,  rightly  dis¬ 
tributed  and  properly  related  to  each  other,  are  just  as 
adequate  to  prove  up  a  whole  mountain  range  of  human 
history  as  to  prove  up  a  range  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
This  is  the  method  of  the  archaeologist  in  the  field  and 
an  illustration  of  the  assured  value  of  the  results  of  his 
work. 

Examples  of  such  fragments  that  become  conclusive 
abound.  The  whole  science  of  old  pots,  as  exact  as  any 
other  historical  science,  has  been  worked  out  from  the 
merest  fragments;  it  is,  indeed,  a  science  of  fragments 
and  yet  it  is  the  touchstone  of  all  cultural  history  in  an¬ 
tiquity.  A  bit  of  pottery  at  Kirjath-Sepher,  only  a  jar 
handle  with  a  tiny  impression  on  it  in  which  is  a  fine 
engraved  stamp,  contains  the  signature  of  a  “servant  of 
Jehoiachin,”  thus  giving  an  exact  historical  reference  to 
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a  king  of  Judah  who  reigned  but  a  few  months.  And, 
in  addition  shows  beyond  question  that  this  old  city  was 
still  undestroyed  at  the  time  this  receipt  for  taxes  was 
given  and  that  so  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  the  earlier 
Sennacherib,  was  the  destroyer  of  Kirjath-Sepher.  Again, 
a  layer  of  ashes,  mere  remnants  of  devastating  fire  in  the 
same  ruins  at  Kirjath-Sepher  below  which  everything  is 
Canaanite  and  of  the  Bronze  Age,  all  the  pottery,  all  the 
weapons,  all  the  tools,  and  above  which  everything  is 
Israelite  and  of  the  Iron  Age,  all  the  pottery,  all  the 
weapons,  all  the  tools,  reveals  beyond  cavil  that  the  Israel¬ 
ite  conquest  did  take  place  and  gives  an  exact  cultural 
date  for  it,  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Ages  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Iron  Age.  So  countless  examples  certify  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  archaeological  method  in  the  field  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  its  results. 

II.  The  spade  of  the  archaeologist  is  of  value  in  pro¬ 
curing  facts  with  which  to  test  theories. 

Criticism  produces  theories  only;  men  think  thoughts, 
not  facts.  That  some  of  these  theories  turn  out  to  be 
correct  does  not  remove  them  from  the  realm  of  thoughts. 
It  is  not  the  theorizing,  but  the  facts,  that  prove  them 
to  be  correct.  Sometimes  people  seem  to  think  that  in 
their  thinking  they  think  facts.  The  greatest  incubus  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  religious  press  today  is  the  delusion 
that  any  bright  and  shining  thought  that  comes  into  the 
mind  is  the  truth,  if  not  indeed  a  revelation,  and  to  be 
announced  as  such  regardless  of  any  verification  by  facts. 
Such  persons  need  to  spend  a  few  days  in  court  to  see 
what  a  judge  would  do  with  such  testimony.  People  delve 
in  their  own  minds  and  find  all  sorts  of  thought,  but  not 
a  single  fact  on  any  subject  but  psychology.  That  is  the 
science  of  the  soul  and  all  its  facts  are  observed  within. 
On  every  other  subject,  all  information  comes  from  with¬ 
out,  is,  in  fact,  a  revelation  either  from  man  or  from 
God.  It  may  be  through  the  very  constitution  of  the 
soul  in  its  intuitions,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  senses 
by  observation.  So  God's  revelation  in  his  books  of  crea¬ 
tion  and  of  providence  and  of  the  Word.  Theories  in¬ 
numerable  in  both  science  and  religion  may  be  found. 
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and  are  found,  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  facts  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  and  of  revelation  come  from  without. 
We  think  only  thoughts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist  pro¬ 
duces  facts  only.  Archaeologists  dig  in  the  ground,  among 
the  musty  heaps  in  old  libraries  and  around  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  old  civilizations,  and  the  roots  of  old  words  for 
facts,  the  material  remains  of  things  done,  facta.  Arch¬ 
aeologists  themselves  sometimes  theorize  and  when  they 
do  their  theories  must  be  tested  as  any  other  theories, 
but  the  spade,  the  actual  products  of  archaeological  re¬ 
search  are  facts.  This  sharp  contrast  between  the  facts 
of  archaeology  and  the  theories  of  criticism  cannot  be  too 
sharply  noted  and  is  often  entirely  ignored. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist  which  is 
producing,  or  ever  does  produce,  any  new  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  Bible.  Ten  thousand  books  are  given  out  full  of 
theories  and  discussions  concerning  things  Biblical,  many 
of  them  very  useful,  but  not  a  single  new  fact  concerning 
the  Bible  is  being  produced,  except  by  archaeology,  in¬ 
cluding,  as  it  properly  does,  archaeological  philology. 
Perhaps  occasionally  some  interpreter  does  point  out 
something  new  within  the  Bible  itself,  though  by  no 
means  as  often  as  the  interpreters  think.  Usually  the 
newness  is  only  to  themselves  and  their  generation,  but 
was  well  known  and  expressed  by  the  Christian  fathers 
fifteen  centuries  or  more  ago.  “The  ancients  thought  all 
our  thoughts.”  But  facts,  new  things  concerning  the 
Bible  from  outside  the  Bible  itself,  are  all  being  produced 
by  the  archaeologist  and  by  him  only. 

Anything  in  heaven  or  earth  maybe,  indeed  has  been, 
discredited  by  a  theory ;  men  have  denied  the  personality, 
and  even  the  very  existence,  of  God;  even  the  reality  of 
their  own  being.  So,  of  course,  men  may  discredit  the 
Word  of  God  by  a  theory,  but  it  is  not  being  discredited 
by  archaeological  facts.  The  great  value  of  the  spade 
in  procuring  facts  with  which  to  test  theories  is  in  this 
that  the  facts  produced,  material,  historical,  sociological, 
ethical  or  literary,  uniformly  accredit  the  Bible  wherever 
they  touch  it.  Not  a  single  statement  of  fact  in  the  Bible 
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has  been  discredited  by  scientific  archaeological  research 
in  the  one  hundred  years  of  its  progress.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  science,  archaeologists  themselves  made  some 
mistakes  which  were  later  corrected.  Sometimes  some¬ 
thing  is  found  which  is  at  first  interpreted,  hastily,  as 
contradicting  some  statement  of  fact  in  the  Bible.  At 
once  the  press  of  the  world  on  the  constant  watch  for 
thrills  for  a  sensation-loving  public,  gives  to  such  state¬ 
ment  the  seven-league  boots  to  run  around  the  world. 
And  it  runs!  But  it  has  always  been  found  on  more 
careful  examination  that  the  find  was  not  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Bible.  But — the  press  of  the  world  is  very 
slow  to  give  the  seven-league  boots  to  a  correction  of  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  published,  they  end  the  correction 
by  allowing  it  to  limp  its  own  way  barefoot.  Besides  it  is 
an  axiom  with  the  press  that  old  truth  is  no  news,  so  it  is 
a  long  time  before  the  correction  overtakes  the  error. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  announcement  of  something  said  to 
correct  the  Bible  is  in  reality  only  of  something  that  cor¬ 
rects  a  false  interpretation  of  the  Bible  that  has  long 
gone  uncorrected.  Of  actual  statements  of  fact  discredited 
by  archaeological  discovery,  there  is  not  one.  Some  years 
ago  this  statement  was  made  before  the  Council  of  the 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  with  its  delegates  from 
all  over  the  world.  A  Scottish  Professor  “greatly  depre¬ 
cated  such  general  statements  concerning  the  results  of 
archaeological  research,”  but  he  did  not  descend  to  any 
particulars.  The  audience  smiled ;  men  said  “Well,  he  did 
not  give  any  instance.” 

It  is  because  that  statements  of  fact  in  the  Bible  are 
not  discredited  by  archaeological  facts  that,  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  critic  and  archaeologist  of  America  recently  re¬ 
marked,  “All  the  field  men  in  Biblical  archaeology  tend 
constantly  to  become  more  and  more  conservative.”  The 
trustworthiness  of  the  ancient  documents  has  become  al¬ 
most  axiomatic  with  them.  Textual  criticism  has  its 
legitimate  place,  and  typographical  errors  need  to  be 
corrected  in  ancient  documents  as  well  as  in  modem  books, 
but  statements  of  fact  really  made  in  the  Bible  stand  the 
test  of  all  archaeological  discovery. 
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So  no  theory  is  to  be  accepted  finally  and  made  a  part 
of  faith  and  life  until  tested  and  attested  by  facts;  if  in 
the  field  of  experience,  by  the  facts  of  experience,  if  in 
the  field  of  history,  by  the  facts  of  history.  Only  facts 
are  final  in  the  realm  of  events.  Careful  attention  to  this 
fundamental  principle  will  deliver  us  from  many  fitful 
dreams  in  this  world  of  many  portentous  theories.  No 
ghost  is  of  real  concern  to  us,  until  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  real  ghost;  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  take  fright. 

Moreover,  theories  have  no  cogency  whatever  in  prov¬ 
ing  themselves.  They  may  be  most  plausible,  but  their 
plausibility  is  no  proof  that  they  are  correct.  A  theory 
that  works  is  not  by  that  fact  proved  to  be  correct.  Work¬ 
ableness  is,  indeed,  one  mark  of  a  correct  theory,  yet  its 
workableness  alone  is  no  proof  of  its  correctness.  Even 
if  a  theory  not  only  works,  but  unlocks  mysteries,  its 
workableness  is  still  not  proof  of  its  correctness.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  false  key  that  will  open  a  lock,  and 
an  open  lock  may  exhibit  to  us  hitherto  unknown  mys¬ 
teries.  The  Ptolomaic  theory  of  astronomy  was  a  false 
theory,  yet  it  did  enable  astronomers  to  learn  many  things 
about  the  heavens  and  by  its  very  aberrations  no  doubt 
helped  at  last  toward  the  true  theory  of  astronomy. 

That  a  theory  that  works  is  by  that  fact  proved  to  be 
true  is  a  mathematical  dictum  and  in  mathematics  it  is 
true.  There  any  theory  that  works  is  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  of  which  in  the  higher  mathematics  there  are 
sometimes  several,  each  of  which  is  correct.  It  is  so  be¬ 
cause  in  mathematics  we  are  in  the  realm  of  pure  and 
absolute  truth,  no  extraneous  elements  enter  into  the  case. 

But  in  life  and  in  history,  which  is  the  complex  of  life, 
and  in  literature  which  is  the  expression  of  life,  we  have 
departed  from  the  realm  of  pure  and  absolute  truth  and 
come  into  a  realm  where  truth  is  embodied  in  events  and 
events  are  determined  by  activities  of  intelligent  agents. 
Here  another  element  enters  the  arena,  human  volition. 
The  question  then  becomes  not  how  may  this  thing  have 
been  done  or  who  may  have  done  it,  but  of  all  the  ways 
in  which  it  may  have  been  done,  which  is  the  way  chosen 
for  the  doing  of  it;  and  of  all  the  persons  who  might  have 
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done  it,  which  chose  to  do  it?  It  is  to  guard  against  mis¬ 
takes  here  that  our  whole  system  of  detection  and  con¬ 
viction  of  crime  has  grown  up  and,  indeed,  our  whole 
judicial  system  with  judge  and  jury.  They  have  before 
them  the  problem  of  deciding  among  many  possibilities 
the  one  actuality.  Even  with  all  elaborate  care,  mistakes 
are  yet  made.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  mistaken  identity 
and  innocent  people  are  occasionally  convicted,  and  the 
guilty  ofttimes  escape  because  the  certainty  of  their  guilt 
cannot  be  established. 

It  is  exactly  so  in  the  history  of  literature  and  the  crit¬ 
ical  theories  that  have  grown  up  concerning  literature. 
It  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  literatures  in  an  ideo¬ 
graphic  script,  and  in  archaeological  literature  the  three 
principal  languages,  Egyptian,  Babylonian  and  Hittite, 
are  all  ideographic.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  of 
the  world  have,  in  days  gone  by,  ventured  upon  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Hittite  hieroglyphs  whose  interpretations 
have  been  found  later,  even  by  themselves,  though  having 
some  elements  of  truth  in  them,  yet  totally  inadequate. 
A  distinguished  scholar  of  Canada  many  years  ago  pub¬ 
lished  a  complete  translation  of  the  corpus  of  Aztec  in¬ 
scriptions  with  transliteration  of  the  hieroglyphs  and  a 
grammar  and  withal  made  good  historical  sense,  yet  now 
that  some  real  progress  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
Aztec  has  been  made  it  is  known  that  scarce  a  character  or 
a  meaning  or  a  grammatical  rule  was  correct.  Sir  Lepage 
Renouf  in  his  time  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
meanings  to  ideographic  signs,  turn  those  words  into  any 
language,  construct  a  grammar  and  translate  to  make 
historical  sense,  or  to  produce  the  Psalms  of  David  or  the 
Irish  Melodies,  though  not  a  sign  or  a  word  or  a  rule  of 
grammar  be  correct.  Anyone  may  test  this  satisfactorily 
for  himself.  Figures,  the  world  over,  are  ideographic 
signs.  Let  a  series  of  numbers  be  written  in  some  un¬ 
known  figures.  Let  a  number  of  persons  assign  values  to 
the  figures.  Then  each  one  may  add,  subtract,  multiply 
and  divide  these  figures  and  his  assignment  of  values 
will  work  perfectly,  though  not  a  single  value  be  correct, 
and  no  two  of  the  persons  have  assigned  the  same  values 
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to  any  of  the  figures.  A  theory  that  works  is  not  by  that 
fcLct  proved  to  be  correct.  It  has  only  been  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  thousand  tests  by  many  different  persons  that 
at  last  a  correct  reading  of  hieroglyphic  languages  has 
been  effected. 

Now,  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  critical 
theories  the  same  care  must  be  exercised;  the  theory  of 
the  Pentateuch,  of  the  development  of  Israel’s  history  and 
religion,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  prophecy,  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  Isaiah  or  Job,  or  any  other  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  No  matter  how  perfectly 
the  theory  works,  it  is  not  by  that  fact  proved  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  and  is  not  to  be  accepted  and  made  to  be  a  part  of 
faith  and  life  until  tested  and  attested  by  facts.  Facts 
only  are  fined. 

III.  The  spade  of  the  archaeologist  is  of  value  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  defenses  of  those  who  oppose  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Bible  as  an  objective  revelation.  This 
brings  us  distinctly  to  the  consideration  of  the  tendency 
which  archaeological  studies  give  to  theological  and  crit¬ 
ical  opinions,  shows  why  the  field  men  in  Biblical  arch¬ 
aeology  all  tend  to  become  more  and  more  conservative, 
however  much  they  differ  in  ecclesiastical  methods  and 
in  theological  opinions. 

The  spade  is  naturally  the  weapon  of  the  pioneer  corps. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  investiture  of  Port 
Arthur  began  with  the  great  battle  at  Liao- Yang  on  the 
isthmus  back  of  the  fortress.  Little  by  little  the  sappers 
and  miners  pressed  forward  taking  one  position  after 
another  until  the  fortress  was  closely  beleaguered  and  at 
last  it  fell.  The  archaeologists  are  the  sappers  and  miners 
of  the  pioneer  corps  of  Biblical  students  ever  pressing 
forward  and  driving  in  the  outposts  of  rationalism.  The 
citadel  has  not  yet  fallen,  the  boldest  rationalism  has  by 
no  means  lowered  its  flag,  but  flaunts  it  in  the  face  of 
Christendom  as  defiantly  as  ever.  Nevertheless  outpost 
after  outpost  has  been  driven  in,  the  horizon  narrowed 
again  and  again.  Who  of  the  older  Bible  students  does 
not  remember  the  time  when  the  claims  of  Moses  to 
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authorship  were  flouted  on  the  ground  that  Moses  and 
the  people  of  his  age  could  not  write,  or  read,  if  anything 
were  written!  The  discovery  of  the  Tell  eUAmarna  tab¬ 
lets  in  1888  drove  in  that  frontier  post  and  narrowed  the 
horizon  very  greatly.  Opponents  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Mosaic  literature  do  not  like  to  remember  those  days 
nor  to  be  reminded  of  them.  Then  before  1900  and  the 
uncovering  of  Gezar  by  Macalister  practically  all  the 
theological  and  critical  world  believed  that  there  was  a 
lamentably  low  state  of  civilization  in  Palestine  in  Patri¬ 
archal  times.  Even  those  who  held  on  by  their  teeth  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  yet  admitted  by  their 
tongues  this  barbarous  state  of  Palestine  in  the  Patri¬ 
archal  times.  But  with  the  discoveries  at  Gezar,  and  now 
at  Kirjath-Sepher,  the  skilled  engineering,  the  concrete 
foundation  work,  the  well-built  cities  and  careful  city 
planning  the  ceramics  and  plans  for  health,  the  evidence 
of  a  great  commerce,  to  say  nothing  of  the  certainty  of 
not  only  a  literature  but  of  schools  all  over  the  land,  and 
the  manifest  reign  of  law,  have  absolutely  demolished 
another  outpost  of  rationalism  and  driven  the  defenders 
into  more  closely  beleaguered  quarters.  Even  yet  it  is 
strenuously  urged  that  there  never  was  any  real  Conquest 
by  Israel,  that  the  account  of  such  is  glorifled  folklore. 
But  now  the  unmistakable  testimony  of  the  layer  of  ashes 
and  charcoal  inside  the  gate  of  Kirjath-Sepher,  which  is 
distinctly  said  to  have  been  the  last  great  event  of  the 
Conquest  in  south  Palestine,  below  which  everything  is 
unmistakably  Canaanite  and  above  which  everything  is 
equally  unmistakably  Israelite,  not  only  testifies  positively 
for  the  Conquest  of  such  proportions  as  to  be  able  to 
reduce  a  great  fortress  with  walls  forty  feet  or  more  in 
height  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  thick,  but  it  does 
still  more,  gives  an  exact  cultural  date  for  the  Conquest 
and  so  for  the  Exodus  some  forty  years  earlier.  For  this 
layer,  this  tell-tale  layer,  of  ashes  lies  between  the  Bronze 
Age  below  and  the  Iron  Age  above  and  thus  attests  the 
Conquest  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age.  This 
again  agrees  with  the  650  years  from  Abraham  to  the 
Exodus  as  apparently  required  by  the  Biblical  account  and 
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exactly  attested  by  the  great  break  in  civilization  at  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  pottery  there  shows  that  such 
a  catastrophe  took  place  near  the  end  of  the  Abrahamic 
age.  Thus,  though  the  citadel  of  rationalism  has  not  cap¬ 
itulated  or  shown  any  disposition  to  hoist  the  white  flag, 
the  defenders  are  being  driven  in  from  outpost  to  out¬ 
post  by  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  archaeological 
world. 

IV.  The  spade  of  the  archaeologist  is  of  value  in 
producing  at  last  the  most  unimpeachable  confidence  in 
the  old  Book  as  it  stands.  It  supplies  that  which  is 
popularly  known  as  “strengthening  our  faith.”  The  de¬ 
sire  for  such  “strengthening”  may  sometimes  provoke  a 
smile  at  its  naivete,  for  nobody  seeks  a  tonic  who  is  not 
feeling  a  little  below  par.  But,  and  if,  one  needs  a  tonic 
— ^well,  he  needs  it.  And  the  archaeologist  of  all  the 
learned  world  best  supplies  it.  Faith  may  do  much,  a 
deep  religious  experience  may  do  more,  and  it  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  eventually  leads  us  “into  all  truth,”  but  the 
most  satisfactory  tonic  and  antidote  which  learning  has 
to  offer  is  furnished  by  archaeological  research.  One  of 
the  best  hygienic  influences  is  a  change  of  atmosphere; 
archaeological  studies  change  the  atmosphere  by  develop¬ 
ing  the  true  historical  imagination  and  so  putting  one 
into  the  true  setting  of  Scripture  where  one  lives  not  in 
the  modern  western  atmosphere  but  breathes  the  air  and 
lives  in  the  sociological  atmosphere  of  Bible  lands. 

The  author  cannot  better  close  this  part  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  than  by  quoting  the  last  paragraphs  of  what  he  has 
written  in  the  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments : 

There  is  a  dear  old  friend  of  childhood  days  who  has 
conveyed  to  us  many  vivid  impressions  of  his  childhood 
home  and  early  associations,  of  the  life  lived  round  about 
him,  and  of  the  character  of  the  times  gone  by.  We  have 
been  much  interested  and  instructed  and  influenced  by 
his  story  and  have  trusted  him  implicitly.  But  some  per¬ 
sons  have  cautiously,  yet  seriously,  raised  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  his  trustworthiness  as  a  story-teller;  have,  in¬ 
deed,  though  with  very  politely-turned  phrases,  called  his 
veracity  in  question.  They  b  ve  said  that  his  childhood 
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home  and  associations,  his  life  and  times,  were  not  such 
as  he  has  caused  us  to  think.  They  have  hastened  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  he  is  really  an  excellent  moral  teacher,  but, 
in  his  illustrative  material  and  much  more  in  his  arrange¬ 
ment  of  it,  he  is  quite  a  romancer. 

We  have  been  much  troubled  by  these  things  and  have 
gone  to  the  old  home  of  our  dear  friend  to  see  for  our¬ 
selves  whether  or  not  these  things  be  so.  We  have  visited 
the  old  hearthstone,  studied  the  old  home  life  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  customs  and  folklore;  have  inquired  among  the 
neighbors,  have  searched  the  old  records  and  have  even 
gone  to  the  old  cemetery  to  study  the  names  of  the  dead. 
Many  things  have  been  found  exactly  as  our  old  friend 
represented ;  many  things  have  been  learned  of  which  he 
had  told  us  nothing  at  all;  but  what  interested  us  most 
of  all  is  that  in  all  the  old  community  nothing  has  been 
found  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  the  story  he 
had  told  us.  So  we  have  come  home  to  love  and  to  trust 
him  more  than  ever  before,  because  convinced  in  our 
minds  that  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  him  to  be  such 
a  romancer  and  yet  never  be  contradicted  by  the  facts. 

Which  things  are  a  parable.  From  the  standpoint  of 
archaeology,  the  whole  Biblical  question  now  raised  by 
critical  controversy  may  be  put  thus.  The  Bible  is  our 
old  friend.  It  has  given  us  many  and  vivid  impressions 
concerning  its  childhood  home  and  early  associations,  the 
life  and  times,  institutions  and  history,  civilization  and 
revelation^  out  of  which  it  came.  But  there  have  come  in 
these  latter  days  those  who  have  raised  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sacred  writings.  With 
protestations,  in  many  cases  with  much  reality,  of  rever¬ 
ence,  they  tell  us  that  the  representations  of  Scripture 
upon  all  these  subjects,  are  largely  romantic,  legendary, 
mythical;  are,  indeed,  parable,  allegory — a  kind  of  in¬ 
spired  Shakespeare,  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,  and 
Pilgrims*  Progress  all  in  one.  They  have,  for  the  most 
part,  assured  us  that  this  does  not  affect  the  great  moral 
and  redemptive  teaching  of  the  Bible.  They  say  that  the 
Bible  was  not  given  to  the  \  orld  to  make  known  “judg- 
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merits  of  fact,”  and  that  it  does  not  do  so  with  uniformity, 
but  that  its  “value  judgments”  are  impeccable. 

These  things  have  troubled  many  people.  The  arch¬ 
aeologists  have  gone  to  the  old  home  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  others,  if  these  things  be  true  or  not.  They 
have  dug  up  the  old  hearthstones  and  have  delved  in  the 
dust  of  forgotten  ages  of  home  life  and  national  events. 
They  have  inquired  among  neighborhood  peoples  and 
learned  their  folklore;  have  studied  the  institutions,  and 
times  and  history,  and  have  examined  old  archives.  They 
have  even  exhumed  the  dead  to  read  their  names,  learn 
their  history,  and  discern  their  religious  beliefs.  They 
have  especially  noted  the  progress  of  events  and  the 
changes  taking  place  at  the  points  at  which  our  old  friend 
has  introduced  his  most  important  lessons.  They  have 
found  very  many  things  exactly  as  the  Book  says.  Many 
more  things  they  have  learned  of  which  the  Book  says 
nothing.  But  what  is  of  the  most  interest  is  that  in  all  the 
wide  scope  of  their  investigations  they  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  that  discredits  the  Book  as  a  narrator  of  facts.  So 
they  have  come  home  to  love  and  trust  the  Bible  more 
than  ever,  because  convinced  that  it  is  morally  impossible 
for  it  to  have  dealt  so  loosely  with  facts  and  never  get 
caught  at  it  by  the  archaeologists. 

II 

In  Hermeneutics 

The  spade  as  a  weapon,  the  apologetic  value  of  arch¬ 
aeological  research  is  popularly  thought — shall  I  say 
thoughtlessly  thought,  if  such  a  paradox  may  be  allowable 
— ^to  be  its  only  value.  So  many  are  under  the  spell  of  this 
popular  notion,  such  is  the  present  need  for  apologetic 
use  of  archaeological  material,  so  much  have  we  become 
accustomed  to  the  older  and  much  greater  value  of  arch¬ 
aeological  material  in  Bible  study,  that  even  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  that  value  of  the  spade  will  come  to  many  as  a 
distinct  surprise.  The  apologetic  value  is  neither  the 
chief  value,  nor  even  a  permanent  value,  of  the  spade. 
The  needs  of  Christian  apologetics  change  greatly  from 
time  to  time.  Resistance  must  be  at  the  point  of  attack. 
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One  hundred  years  ago  the  attack  was  philosophical  and 
the  defensive  weapon  was  logic;  the  present  assault  is 
historical  and  the  weapon  is  the  spade;  during  the  cen¬ 
tury  upon  which  we  have  entered  the  assault  is  psycho¬ 
logical  and  the  defense  must  be  directed  against  self¬ 
gratification,  euphemistically  called  self-expression,  and 
the  weapon  must  be  ‘‘souls,”  real  “souls” ;  of  the  conflict 
of  the  future  we  may  not  yet  even  have  dreamed.  Thus 
only  at  the  present  juncture  is  the  Christian  mind  turned 
toward  the  apologetic  value  of  the  spade.  The  permanent 
value  of  the  evidence  which  it  produces  must  be  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different. 

The  spade  is  only  occasionally  a  weapon;  it  is  usually 
an  implement  and  the  usual  and  permanent  value  of  the 
spade  of  the  archaeologist  is  as  an  implement  among  those 
who  are  co-laborers  together  with  Christ.  Its  chief  and 
permanent  value  is  in  hermeneutics,  the  interpretation  of 
the  Word.  The  value  of  that  humble  article  the  spade, 
as  a  weapon  is  only  occasional  and  quite  secondary;  its 
chief  value  is  not  upon  fortifications,  but  on  the  farm. 
Wars  pass  and  are  gone ;  the  farm  abides.  Apologetic  use 
of  archaeological  material  is  occasional;  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  is  never  ending;  there  are  always  new 
people  to  be  informed.  Every  generation  the  work  of 
instruction  begins  all  over  again.  So  the  permanent  use 
of  the  spade  is  not  on  the  firing-line,  but  on  the  peaceful 
planes  of  life ;  not  of  use  especially  in  the  University  and 
Seminary  class  room,  but  in  the  pulpit,  the  Bible  class, 
the  prayer-meeting  and  the  closet.  The  great  value  of 
the  material  of  archaeological  research  which  I  would 
point  out  is  to  aid  ih  the  preparation  of  every  sermon, 
make  more  precious  every  hour  of  devotion,  more  effective 
every  effort  to  save  men,  make  us  all  more  real  co-laborers 
together  with  Christ. 

I.  The  spade  of  the  archaeologist  supplies  the  whole 
body  of  Biblical  identification,  geographical,  topograph¬ 
ical,  sociological  and  historical.  The  importance  of  these 
identifications  can  hardly  be  over-estimated;  it  is  often 
under-estimated.  Without  them  the  Bible  story  would  be 
about  as  mythical  as  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses.  Does 
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that  seem  too  strong  an  expression?  Then  suppose,  if  it 
be  possible,  that  some  one  by  research  should  establish 
indisputably  every  place  mentioned  by  the  poet  in  his 
romance,  and  should  establish  as  actual  historical  occur¬ 
rences  all  the  marvelous  experiences  he  attributes  to  his 
hero,  and  discover  the  strange,  grotesque  creatures  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  story.  At  once  the  legend  would  become 
history  and  the  places  mentioned  would  be  put  upon  the 
map  and  the  strange  creatures  given  a  place  in  our  nat¬ 
ural  histories.  Thus  the  effect  of  identification  imme¬ 
diately  appears. 

Then  suppose,  also,  if  it  be  possible,  a  still  more  violent 
supposition,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  the 
principal  cities,  as  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  we  did  not 
know  a  single  spot  mentioned  in  the  Biblical  narrative 
to  have  real  existence  and  that  of  the  manners  and  laws 
and  events  mentioned  in  the  Bible  we  knew  nothing  what¬ 
ever,  as  actual  in  human  experience.  In  the  present  tem¬ 
per  of  this  scientific  age  the  whole  Bible  would  be  at  once 
relegated  to  the  region  of  myths  and  legends.  In  fact, 
the  great  Biblical  controversy  today  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  unidentified  places  and  objects  and  events.  At  ex¬ 
actly  the  unidentified  points  the  attack  is  made,  every  one 
such  is  challenged  and  the  moment  it  is  identified  the  chal¬ 
lenge  is  dropped.  Yet  those  who  make  the  challenge  keep 
repeating  that  the  identifications  are  of  very  little  value. 
They  are  as  important  in  Biblical  testimony  as  in  testi¬ 
mony  in  a  court  of  law.  Without  them  nothing  stands; 
with  them  everything  stands. 

Now  it  is  the  archaeologist  who  makes  these  identifica¬ 
tions  ;  archaeological  research  has  furnished  nearly  all  the 
material  that  fills  our  sacred  geographies  and  our  Bible 
dictionaries,  not  to  mention  the  uncounted  pages  of  lexi¬ 
cons  and  especially  of  commentaries.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  books  in  our  libraries  is  Dr.  George  Adam 
Smith's  great  Atlas  of  Bible  lands  all  of  which  is  made 
possible  only  by  these  identifications,  and  yet  he  has  as¬ 
sured  us  in  another  book  from  his  pen  that  the  identifica¬ 
tions  “do  not  get  us  on  very  far.”  They  have  brought  us 
almost  the  whole  way  from  medieval  a  priori  Biblical 
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studies  to  present-day  consideration  of  actualities.  One 
day  while  rummaging  through  the  library  of  Xenia  Semi¬ 
nary  I  came  upon  a  small  volume,  about  the  size  of  the 
Bible  our  mothers  used  to  carry  to  church  before  they  quit 
carrying  Bibles.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  a  Bible  dic¬ 
tionary  ;  an  antiquity  in  fact.  Why  was  there  so  little  in 
it?  Because  there  was  then  so  little  of  real  dictionary 
knowledge  to  put  in  it.  Compare  it  with  one  of  the  great 
five  to  ten  volume  Bible  Encyclopedias  of  to-day.  If  we 
except  the  sometimes  rather  plethoric  theological  pad¬ 
ding,  ever3rthing  that  has  been  added  to  such  material  has 
been  supplied  by  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist. 

II.  The  spade  of  the  archaeologist  supplies  us  with  the 
imagery  in  which  Bible  thought  is  clothed.  We  naturally, 
without  the  instruction  which  oriental  study  gives,  clothe 
Bible  thought  in  our  own  imagery.  This  is  seen  in  all 
little  children  who  have  to  be  shown  pictures  and  given 
the  simplest  oriental  imagery  before  they  cease  to  think 
of  Abraham  as  dressed  in  hat  and  trousers.  A  Christian 
missionary  to  the  Esquimos  of  the  far  north  has  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  in  conveying  the  idea  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
On  the  other  hand,  India  missionaries  are  themselves  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  oriental  imagery  in  which  the  Indian 
evangelist  clothes  his  Biblical  thoughts;  the  Bible  seems 
to  live  before  them.  One  of  the  most  illuminating  illus¬ 
trations  of  Biblical  imagery  was  Professor  Cobem’s  re¬ 
searches  which  brought  out  the  Egyptian  imagery  con¬ 
cerning  the  behemoth  and  leviathan  in  the  book  of  Job. 

Out  of  these  facts  concerning  Biblical  imagery  has  al¬ 
ways  arisen  the  difficulty  of  making  a  perfect  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  into  any  vernacular;  no  David  in 
any  tongue  has  yet  appeared  to  do  it,  no  one  at  once  an 
archaeologist  to  understand,  and  a  poet  to  render  the 
Hebrew  imagery  correctly,  or  translate  it  into  Christian 
imagery,  where  that  is  necessary. 

So  also  many  of  the  vagaries  of  criticism  occur  in  the 
process  of  putting  western  dress  on  Abraham  and  the 
other  Patriarchs,  clothing  Biblical  thought  in  occidental 
imagery,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  appear  in  its  own 
oriental  dress.  Any  expression  of  human  speech  means 
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what  those  using  it  intend  it  to  mean  and  nothing  else, 
Solomon’s  marriage  with  Pharoah’s  daughter  did  not 
adorn  a  great  international  friendship;  rather  it  was  a 
garish  representation  of  international  suspicion  and 
finesse.  The  poor  maiden,  like  those  who  nearly  always 
sealed  oriental  treaties,  was  a  hostage  from  her  father 
and  a  spy  upon  her  husband.  Oriental  marriages  then, 
and  for  the  most  part  yet,  are  not  founded  upon  sentiment 
in  any  degree. 

Here  again  it  is  the  archaeologist  who  supplies  the  an¬ 
cient  oriental  imagery  in  which  Bible  thought  is  clothed 
and  thus  helps  to  develop  within  us  for  Biblical  uses, 
the  real  historical  imagination;  the  ability  to  put  one’s 
self  in  the  place  of  another  and  see  things  as  he  saw  them. 
The  Hebrews  were  nature  poets,  and  drew  their  imagery 
from  nature  and  life  round  about  them;  we  can  never 
understand  Old  Testament  writings,  unless  we  get  into 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  land  of  the  Book. 

Now  nearly  every  particle  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  dress  and  manners  and  customs  of  the  home  and  the 
social  life,  and  of  domestic  and  political  life,  indeed  the 
very  fiora  and  fauna  of  the  field,  and  the  architecture  of 
the  houses  and  the  plans  of  city  and  fortresses,  from 
which  the  imagery  of  thought  and  the  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions  of  language  have  been  supplied  by  archaeological 
research.  If  anyone  suggests  reading,  it  was  the  arch¬ 
aeologist  who  supplied  the  reading.  If  any  think  to 
travel,  it  is  only  the  archaeologist  who  can  certify  present- 
day  customs  as  those  of  ancient  times,  or  as  rather  in¬ 
stead  very  modern.  The  notion  that  the  Orient  changes 
not,  is  a  delusion  that  may  lead  to  serious  consequences. 
Over  the  centuries  of  two  millenniums  many  changes  have 
been  wrought.  Only  the  archaeologist  is  a  safe  dragoman 
in  Bible  lands. 

Year  by  year  research  is  adding  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  imagery,  and  so  opening  a  window  through 
which  streams  the  clear  light  of  the  ancient  life  illumina¬ 
ting  Scripture,  correcting  false  interpretations  and  light¬ 
ing  up  dark  passages  until  at  last  this  age  shall  have  the 
full  blessedness  of  the  message.  So,  just  as  archaeological 
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research  supplies  the  best  antidotes  to  the  malady  let  loose 
by  materialistic  rationalism,  so  here  again  it  gives  the 
best  stimulus  to  correct  interpretation  to  a  lost  world 
of  the  message  which  God  sent  through  Oriental  life  and 
history. 

Ill,  Thus  the  spade  fills  out  the  Bible  picture. 

Archaeological  research  does  not  simply  aid  interpre¬ 
tation  in  the  narrow  sense  of  explaining  figures  of  speech 
and  manners  and  customs,  but  is  instructive  and  con¬ 
structive  in  the  broadest  sense.  What  hunting  is  to  the 
naturalist,  what  travel  is  to  the  ethnologist,  what  experi¬ 
ment  is  to  the  chemist  and  the  physicist,  what  the  use  of 
the  telescope  is  to  the  astronomer,  all  this  and  more  actual 
field  work  is  to  the  Bible  student.  Arm-chair  archaeology 
does  not  meet  the  situation  at  all  any  more  than  such  study 
makes  a  chemist  or  an  astronomer.  A  Biblical  archaeolo¬ 
gist  cannot  be  made  in  America  or  Europe  any  more  than 
can  an  African  big  game  hunter. 

The  Bible  reveals  many  things  to  us  as  does  the  X-ray, 
in  dim  outline  and  shadow,  merely  the  bony  skeleton 
stripped  of  its  flesh  and  blood  and  ability  to  move.  It  is 
not  that  revelation  failed  to  roveal,  but  that  the  outgoing 
of  civilizations  and  the  passing  of  earthly  things  has 
stripped  away  from  the  message  its  flesh  and  blood  and 
adaptation  to  surroundings  then  perfectly  understood  and 
supplied  by  every  reader,  and  left  to  our  eyes,  until  they 
are  opened,  only  the  skeleton.  Only  the  archaeologist  can 
open  our  eyes  to  see  these  things  in  their  setting  as  they 
saw  them  to  whom  the  message  was  first  addressed.  The 
spade  gives  resurrection  to  buried  manners  and  customs, 
laws  and  institutions  until  once  more  the  divine  message 
stands  before  us  throbbing  with  life  clothed  again  in  its 
flesh  and  blood.  Again  it  speaks  to  us  with  its  original 
majesty  and  beauty  and  sympathy  and  vivifying  power. 

I  once  took  my  aged  father  on  a  visit  to  his,  and  also 
my,  childhood  home.  We  went  to  the  site  of  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  searched  around  in  the  thick  grass  for  the  old 
hearthstone  and  traced  the  outline  of  the  house  itself. 
We  went  down  the  path  to  the  spring,  while  dim  visions 
of  childhood,  ghosts  of  memory  floated  around  me,  re- 
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minders  of  the  time  when  my  baby  feet  trod  the  path. 
I  fixed  a  seat  for  my  father  by  the  spring  where  we  ate 
our  lunch  and  cooled  our  throats  by  its  refreshing  water. 
We  went  out  into  the  old  dying  orchard.  I  knocked  a 
gnarled  pear  from  a  tree,  at  which  he  bit  with  gusto. 
“I  brought  that  tree  from  a  neighbor’s  sixty  years  ago,” 
he  said.  “Now  we  must  see  the  big  bottom.”  I  did  not 
know  what  the  “big  bottom”  was.  But  he  guided  me 
across  the  highway  and  to  the  head  of  a  little  valley  that 
stretched  away  in  the  distance.  “There  is  the  big  bot¬ 
tom.  Do  you  see  that  slope  on  the  right?  I  grubbed  out 
all  that  hillside.  It  was  grown  up  with  ironwoods  and 
dogwoods.”  And  I  smiled  as  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  the  memory  of  those  tough  sapplings.  Now  I  was 
familiar  with  my  father’s  life  story  and  believed  it  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  but  now  I  understood  it  much  better;  it 
was  more  realistic  after  seeing  the  fireside,  the  spring, 
the  pear  tree  and  the  big  bottom  and  that  shrug.  There 
were  sturdy  traits  in  my  father’s  character  which  were 
now  perfectly  intelligible  to  me  and  most  of  all  I  had 
come  into  a  sympathy  with  his  life  which  I  had  not  known 
until  then. 

Just  so  we  may  believe  the  Bible  and  its  life  story  im¬ 
plicitly,  but  when  we  have  seen  the  land  of  the  Book  and 
the  life  of  its  early  days,  we  understand  it  better;  the 
stern,  and  sometimes  fierce,  traits  of  character  manifested 
are  seen  to  fit  into  the  picture,  the  whole  story  becomes 
realistic  and  we  enter  into  an  active  sympathy  all  un¬ 
known  to  us  before.  The  spade  has  given  us  that  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  land  which  has  filled  out  the  picture  in 
the  Book. 
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After  His  Resurrection  Jesus  Christ  was  Raised  and 
Exalted  to  a  Place  op  Transcendent  and 
Pre-Eminent  Glory 

Ip  the  Epistles  dwell  much  upon  the  fact  of  Christ’s 
Incarnation  in  the  flesh,  they  also  abound  in  references 
to  the  gloriflcation  of  the  Savior  that  followed  his  rising 
from  the  dead.  The  matchless  humiliation  of  the  earthly 
Jesus  made  possible  the  matchless  exaltation  of  the  risen 
Christ.  When  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
letters  touch  upon  this  glorious  theme  their  thoughts  and 
words  take  fire  like  meteors  bursting  into  flame  when 
they  enter  the  atmosphere  enveloping  our  terrestrial 
globe. 

The  signiflcahce  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
played  a  large  part  in  the  thinking  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
He  alluded  to  it  again  and  again  in  one  connection  or 
another.  Let  us  turn  to  a  passage  that  bears  directly 
upon  the  subject  of  our  thesis.  In  Rom.  1:1-4  we  read, 
“Concerning  his  Son  .  .  .  who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power  ...  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  This  is  the  crystal¬ 
lized  essence  of  Paul’s  thought  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  as  an  unveiling  of  the  full  deity  which,  due  to  the 
necessary  limitations  of  the  flesh,  had  been  only  partially 
revealed  during  his  earthly  life.  The  resurrection  did  not 
make  Christ  the  Son  of  God;  it  only  manifested  him  as 
such  to  the  understanding  of  men.  Furthermore,  in  rais¬ 
ing  Christ  from  the  dead,  God  the  Father  installed  him 
in  the  glory  which  had  been  his  before  he  came  to  earth. 
By  the  resurrection  all  the  pent-up  power  of  his  deity 
burst  forth  to  bless  the  world  for  ages  to  come.  The  mani¬ 
festations  of  divinity  which  had  been  budding  with  ever 
brighter  promise  during  the  three  short  years  of  his  min¬ 
istry  now  flowered  forth  in  tropical  luxuriance.  And  this 
was  made  possible  because  the  resurrection  wrought  a 
real  transformation  in  his  mode  of  being.  We  think  of 
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the  appearances  that  Jesus  made  to  his  disciples  during 
the  forty  days  that  intervened  between  his  rising  from  the 
dead  and  his  ascension  to  heaven.  He  appeared  and  dis¬ 
appeared  suddenly  and  mysteriously.  He  became  visible 
and  invisible  at  will.  He  was  sublimely  independent  of 
space  and  time  limitations.  But,  however  we  may  explain 
these  appearances  to  his  disciples,  we  do  know  that  after 
his  ascension  Christ  was  no  longer  localized  as  to  bodily 
presence  but  became  transcendent  and  omnipresent.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  earthly  ministry  his  presence  with  his  disciples 
had  been  like  a  lighted  lamp  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
But  now  after  the  ascension  his  presence  became  like  the 
all-pervasive  sunshine.  As  the  sun  is  in  the  sky,  so  Jesus 
is  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  as  the  sun  is 
in  the  rooms  of  our  homes,  so  Jesus  is  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  love  him. 

In  Phil.  2 :9  we  read :  “Wherefore  also  God  highly  ex¬ 
alted  him,  and  gave  unto  him  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name.”  Christ’s  pre-incarnate  glory  was  derived; 
his  post-incarnate  glory  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  re¬ 
tained  as  a  ^ft  what  he  had  renounced  as  a  prize.  He 
was  highly  exalted  in  consequence  of  his  voluntary  self- 
renunciation.  His  present  exaltation  is  the  reward  of 
his  self-abasement. 

Could  Christ’s  post-resurrection  exaltation  be  a  reward 
in  any  real  sense  of  the  word  ?  To  this  question  we  would 
give  an  affirmative  answer.  During  his  earthly  life  Jesus 
had  been  laboring  under  the  many  self-imposed  limita¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  Kenosis.  And  now,  after  the  resur¬ 
rection,  the  Father  bestowed  upon  him  as  the  God-Man 
the  fulness  of  divine  glory  that  had  been  his  before  he 
left  heaven  to  come  to  earth.  That  is  to  say,  he  received 
from  the  Father  as  a  gift  what  had  been  his  before  the 
Incarnation.  The  human  element  in  the  divine-human 
nature  of  the  incarnate  Christ  put  him  of  necessity  in  a 
position  where,  if  he  was  to  enter  again  into  the  fulness 
of  divine  glory,  it  would  have  to  be  bestowed  upon  him. 
And  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  this  particular 
limitation  involved  in  the  Kenosis  did  not  make  possible 
for  Jesus  even  greater  bliss  than  he  had  known  before 
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his  coming  to  earth  as  man.  In  our  own  experience  we 
know  that  what  we  receive  as  a  gift  of  love  often  brings 
us  greater  joy  than  what  we  may  have  bought  for  our¬ 
selves  or  perhaps  possessed  in  our  own  right  longer  than 
we  can  remember.  And  so,  may  it  not  be  that  the  post- 
incarnate  glory  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  reward  and  the 
gift  of  his  Father’s  love  fills  the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  even  fuller  fioods  of  happiness  than  he  had  exper¬ 
ienced  before  the  Incarnation  when  his  glory  was  derived 
in  his  own  right  and  in  consequence  of  his  co-equality 
with  the  Father.  The  incarnation  made  possible  even 
for  the  Divine  Christ  a  new  experience  of  the  Father’s 
love  for  him. 

The  Incarnation  gave  Christ  a  corporate  and  represen¬ 
tative  humanity  which  was  glorified,  when,  upon  the 
resurrection,  he  entered  again  into  all  the  fulness  of  his 
deity.  We  might  say  that  as  Man,  Jesus  Christ  possessed 
potentially  in  himself  the  sum  total  of  humanity’s  ca¬ 
pacity  for  receiving  God.  After  he  rose  from  the  dead 
all  the  budding  capacities  of  Christ’s  representative  hu¬ 
manity  for  deity  burst  forth  into  full  fiower.  All  the 
limitations  of  his  humanity  involved  in  the  Kenosis  were 
dissolved  and  its  possibilities  were  now  transfigured  and 
sublimated  in  the  full  fiood  tide  of  his  transcendent  deity. 
It  is  through  his  glorified  and  sublimated  humanity  that 
Christ  makes  God  known  to  human  souls.  If  human  love 
in  us  makes  us  long  to  have  a  dearly  loved  friend  known 
by  increasing  numbers  of  people  for  what  he  really  is 
in  the  beauty  of  his  character  and  the  richness  of  his 
personality,  think  what  joy  Christ  must  experience  in 
his  exalted  state  as  he  beholds  ever  more  and  more  souls 
coming  to  know  the  father  through  him.  And  what  de¬ 
light  he  must  take  in  being  able  to  enter  sympathetically 
into  the  joy  and  elevation  of  spirit  experienced  by  count¬ 
less  believers  in  the  very  act  of  worshipping  the  Father 
through  him.  As  through  his  glorified  deity  Jesus  Christ 
experiences  all  the  fulness  of  God  in  himself,  so  through 
his  glorified  humanity  he  is  able  to  enter  joyously  into  all 
that  his  followers  of  every  time  and  place  experience  of 
God  through  him.  May  this  not  be  a  very  real  part  of 
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the  reward  inherent  in  Christ’s  post>incamate  exalta¬ 
tion?  The  more  highly  we  prize  manifestations  of  splen¬ 
did  qualities  of  character  and  personality,  the  more  eagerly 
and  irrepressibly  do  we  yearn  to  have  others  enthuse  over 
those  same  traits  wherever  and  whenever  displayed.  And 
so,  to  an  infinitely  greater  degree,  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Father  that  all  men  shall  come  to  adore  Christ  the  Son 
in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  divine  excellence;  and 
it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Son  that  through  himself 
ever  larger  numbers  of  souls  may  find  the  Father  and 
learn  to  know  and  love  him.  Thus  the  glory  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  consists  in  the  glory  of  the  other.  What 
mutually  divine  selflessness  is  herein  revealed ! 

Christ  is  the  Image  of  God 

Under  various  figures  and  in  different  aspects  Christ 
is  set  forth  in  the  Epistles  as  the  full  and  perfect  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  the  Father.  All  of  these  representations  of 
the  one  fact  may  perhaps  find  their  crystallized  expres¬ 
sion  in  Paul’s  description  of  Christ  as  the  “Image  of 
God.” 

In  Col.  1:15  we  read  of  Christ  that  he  “is  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God,  the  first-bom  of  all  creation.”  This 
verse,  of  course,  is  but  one  of  many  passages  in  which  the 
general  idea  of  Christ  as  the  image  of  God  is  expressed 
in  one  way  or  another.  In  order  to  get  at  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  imbedded  in  these  simple  but  powerfully  weighty 
words,  we  must  first  probe  through  to  the  underlying 
depths  by  means  of  a  bit  of  exact  exegesis.  “Image”  is 
more  than  a  likeness  which  may  be  superficial  and  inci¬ 
dental.  It  embodies  the  essential  verity  of  its  prototype. 
It  perfectly  resembles  the  original.  Christian  antiquity 
ever  regarded  the  expression  “image  of  God”  as  denoting 
the  Son’s  perfect  equality  with  the  Father  in  respect  of 
his  substance,  nature  and  eternity.  As  the  “image  of 
God,”  the  Son  possesses  such  likeness  to  God  as  fits  him 
to  be  the  manifestation  of  God  to  us.  Christ  is  the  only 
interpretation  and  revelation  of  the  hidden  or  invisible 
Godhead.  “Invisible”  refers  to  inward  as  well  as  outward 
sight.  As  the  image  of  God,  Christ  stands  in  a  double 
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relation,  one  essential  to  God,  the  other  formal  to  men. 
In  the  words,  “the  first-bom  of  every  creature,”  two  ideas 
are  implied,  (1)  Priority  to  all  creation,  and  (2)  Sov¬ 
ereignty  over  all  creation.  He  was  not  the  first  in  rank 
among  created  beings,  but  he  existed  before  any  created 
beings;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  eternally  pre-existent. 

Before  we  discuss  Christ  as  “the  image  of  God”  in  his 
relation  to  men,  let  us  ponder  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
fact  that  from  all  eternity  he  was  the  “image  of  God” 
to  the  Father  himself.  This  aspect  of  the  truth  opens  up 
metaphysical  depths  that  are  bound  to  baffie  the  sound¬ 
ings  of  even  the  mightiest  intellects.  We  can  hope  at  best 
to  do  little  more  than  skim  the  surface. 

What  comforting  assurance  the  fact  of  the  eternal  pre¬ 
existence  of  Christ  gives  us  as  to  the  character  of  God. 
We  judge  a  man's  character  very  largely  in  the  light  of 
the  kind  of  company  he  keeps,  the  sort  of  people  whose 
companionship  his  happiness  requires.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  then,  let  us  contemplate  the  character  of  a  God 
to  whom  the  Christ  we  know  and  love  was  necessary  for 
happiness  from  all  eternity.  Is  it  not  thrillingly  reassur¬ 
ing  to  know  that  the  Christ  of  love  was  eternally  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  heart  of  God? 

Let  us  now  launch  out  further  upon  this  conception  of 
God's  need  of  an  eternal  image  of  himself.  Again  let 
us  make  use  of  analogy  from  human  experience  as  a  sort 
of  lamp  to  illumine  highly  abtruse  conceptions.  The  av¬ 
erage  father  takes  pardonable  pride  in  a  son  who  is  the 
very  image  of  himself  physically.  Even  greater  is  the 
delight  taken  by  a  worthy  father  in  a  son  who  resembles 
him  in  mental,  moral,  social  and  spiritual  qualities.  This 
is  not  mere  egotism,  for  it  is  the  qualities  per  se  and  not 
the  embodiment  of  them  in  himself  as  a  person  that  the 
father  loves  and  admires.  In  fact  he  may  hardly  realize 
that  he  possesses  these  admirable  traits  in  any  large  meas¬ 
ure.  The  more  truly  moral  and  spiritual  traits  belong  to 
us,  the  more  earnestly  do  we  yearn  and  seek  to  find  them 
outside  of  ourselves.  To  a  very  large  extent  we  come  to 
know  ourselves  through  those  whom  we  can  intimately 
infiuence  and  mold  into  our  own  likeness.  We  see  our- 
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selves  in  the  image  of  ourselves  that  we  paint  upon  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to 
us.  In  fact,  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  more 
truly  genuine  goodness  is,  the  less  aware  is  it  of  its  own 
existence.  Modesty  and  humility  are  ever  the  hand¬ 
maidens  of  the  truest  greatness. 

And  now  for  the  application  of  these  illustrative  obser¬ 
vations  to  the  subject  in  hand.  If  a  good  father  so  re¬ 
joices  in  a  son  who  is  a  most  striking  image  of  himself, 
what  infinite  satisfaction  and  delight  God  must  find  in  a 
Son  who  is  the  perfect  image  of  himself.  May  it  not  be 
that  only  in  an  eternal  image  of  himself  could  God  know 
himself  in  all  his  greatness  and  holiness.  If  we  find  in 
human  experience  that  we  are  more  and  more  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  likeness  of  those  whom  we  so  admire  that 
self-centredness  melts  away,  is  it  too  daring  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  only  through  absolute  and  infinite  absorp¬ 
tion  in  each  other  do  the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity 
realize  their  full  deity?  We  discover  ourselves  in  so  far 
as  external  reality  calls  forth  the  resources  of  our  inner 
and  subconscious  selves.  May  this  not  suggest  how  the 
Father  knows  himself  only  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  knows 
himself  only  in  the  Father?  How  often  through  those 
richly  gifted  in  mind  and  heart  we  discover  unrealized 
powers  in  ourselves.  Even  genius  smolders  into  ashes 
without  adequate  stimulus  to  keep  the  fires  burning.  May 
this  not  suggest  the  need  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  eter¬ 
nally  for  each  other? 

And  now  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  Christ  as  the 
“image”  revealing  God  to  man.  Man  wants  and  needs  to 
know  what  God  is  like ;  and  God  wants  and  needs  to  have 
men  know  what  he  is  like.  Man  cannot  find  God  unless 
God  reveals  himself.  We  hate  to  be  misunderstood  and 
we  are  ever  seeking  to  make  ourselves  known  as  we  really 
are  to  those  whose  opinion  we  value.  We  cannot  truly 
help  those  we  seek  to  bless,  if  misunderstanding  blocks  the 
way.  Our  own  real  selves  are  invisible  and  can  be  re¬ 
vealed  only  through  the  varied  and  visible  manifestations 
of  ourselves  in  what  we  say  and  do  and  show  in  one  way 
or  another.  One  person  may  partially  reveal  another,  the 
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ability  to  do  so  dependinsr  upon  how  far  the  revealer 
shares  the  inner  nature  of  the  one  he  is  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  revealing.  Strictly  speaking,  we  really  know  an 
individual  through  those  whom  we  can  adequately  in¬ 
fluence.  Personality  demands  other  personalities  for  self¬ 
revelation.  In  so  far  as  others  prove  unresponsive  to  our 
influence  we  fail  to  make  ourselves  really  known.  With¬ 
out  a  Divine  Being  infinitely  responsive  to  the  inmost 
resources  of  his  nature,  God  could  never  have  made  him¬ 
self  really  known.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  only  by 
taking  upon  himself  human  nature  in  its  entirety  of  actual 
and  potential  perfections  could  God  in  Christ  enter  into 
all  the  infinitely  varied  experiences  of  countless  individ¬ 
uals  of  every  time  and  place — ^much  as  electricity  requires 
wiring  and  fixtures  if  it  is  to  bless  humanity  with  its 
light  and  power.  Only  He  who  has  all  the  resources  of 
human  nature  at  his  command  can  reveal  himself  to 
countless  persons  with  all  their  infinitely  varied  needs. 
In  Himself  Christ  combines  the  fulness  of  deity  with  the 
fulness  of  humanity.  It  may  even  be  that  the  God-Man 
draws  upon  the  resources  of  his  human  nature  to  make 
God  known  to,  in,  and  through  human  beings. 

In  Christ  Dwells  All  the  Fulness  of  the 
Godhead  Bodily 

In  Col.  2:9  we  read:  “In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily.”  These  are  great  and  wonderful 
words,  far  beyond  human  comprehension  in  all  their  depth 
and  range.  And  yet,  like  the  night  skies,  they  challenge 
investigation  and  meditation. 

“All  the  fulness  of  Godhead.”  There  are  souls  that 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  certain  qualities 
or  talents.  We  speak,  for  example,  of  a  man  as  being  all 
music,  of  another  as  being  all  science,  of  another  as  being 
all  geniality,  and  so  on.  In  the  course  of  human  history 
there  have  been  a  few  highly  gifted  individuals,  like 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Leibnitz,  for  instance,  who  have 
possessed  transcendent  genius  in  several  different  realms. 
Suppose  the  sum  total  of  all  forms  of  human  genius  of 
heart  and  mind  to  be  gathered  together  in  one  individual, 
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then  we  might  say  of  him  that  in  him  dwells  all  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  humanity  bodily.  In  Christ  is  to  be  found  all 
the  wealth  of  divine  perfections  inconceivably  more  won¬ 
derful  than  the  sum  total  of  human  excellence  of  every 
description. 

How  is  it  possible  for  God  to  dwell  in  Christ  in  all 
his  fulness.  Again  let  us  turn  to  human  experience  for 
light  upon  a  transcendent  problem.  To  a  limited  extent 
persons  may  live  in  and  through  one  another.  Great  souls 
long  and  seek  to  live  in  and  through  others.  We  rejoice 
in  being  able  in  some  measure  to  embody  the  spirit  of 
those  we  love.  Of  course,  the  capacity  for  dwelling  in 
others  and  being  indwelt  by  them  differs  very  greatly 
among  individuals.  There  are  those  in  whom  this  gift 
seems  to  be  very  highly  developed.  We  sometimes  see 
two  souls  that  seem  to  be  so  nearly  one  that  we  say  they 
were  made  for  each  other.  By  a  sort  of  progressive 
mutual  indwelling  they  appear  to  grow  to  be  more  alike 
every  day  in  the  very  essence  of  their  personality.  In 
such  cases  there  is  not  destruction  or  impoverishment 
but  rather  a  wonderful  fulfilment  and  enrichment  of  the 
personalities  concerned.  What  we  see  only  feebly  ap¬ 
proximated  in  human  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  Trinity  in 
all  its  infinite  perfection.  Between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  there  are  no  barriers  to  block  the  way  to  perfect 
indwelling  the  one  by  the  other.  Infinite  capacity  for 
self-impartation  on  the  part  of  the  Father  is  matched  by 
infinite  capacity  for  receiving  all  the  fulness  of  the  Father 
on  the  part  of  the  Son.  And  who  of  us  can  even  begin  to 
conceive  of  the  joy  in  such  mutually  indwelling  on  the 
part  of  the  Father  and  Son  who  are  infinitely  near  and 
dear  the  one  to  the  other? 

In  Col.  3:3  we  find  words  which,  while  they  may  at 
first  thought  seem  far  removed  from  the  aspect  of  the 
subject  of  Christas  deity  which  we  are  now  considering, 
may  yet  when  brooded  over  meditatively  be  found  to 
throw  powerful  rays  of  light  upon  the  question  of  how 
it  is  possible  for  Christ  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
of  God.  The  verse  reads  thus:  “For  ye  died  and  your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  Our  union  with  Christ 
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may  be  used  to  illustrate  Christ’s  union  with  the  Father. 
As  Christ  is  in  us,  so  God  is  in  Christ.  Does  this  com¬ 
parison  appear  to  be  almost  presumptuous  and  irrev¬ 
erent?  We  are  far  from  intending  it  to  be  such.  If  it  is 
true,  as  science  has  so  abundantly  demonstrated,  that  in 
the  material  universe,  the  very  same  laws  that  rule  in  the 
macrocosm  operate  in  the  microcosm  even  to  the  extent 
that  an  atom  may  truly  be  called  a  solar  system  in  in¬ 
finitesimal  miniature;  may  we  not  assume  that  in  the 
spiritual  universe  there  are  more  exact  parallels  between 
the  nature  of  the  Godhead  and  our  own  human  nature 
than  we  have  yet  dared  to  dream?  And  so,  we  venture  to 
affirm  in  all  confidence  that  our  union  with  Christ  may 
help  us  at  least  a  little  bit  to  comprehend  Christ’s  oneness 
with  God.  As  we  let  Christ  live  in  us,  we  shall  under¬ 
stand  more  clearly  how  it  is  that  God  dwells  in  Christ  in 
all  his  fulness.  To  the  degree  that  we  let  Christ  live  in 
and  through  us,  shall  we  make  clear  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world  that  God  lives  in  and  through  Christ  in  all  the 
fulness  of  perfection. 

Viewing  our  own  mystical  experience  of  Christ  intro- 
spectively  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  utmost  candor, 
as  in  the  eye  of  God  himself,  we  face  this  profoundly  sig¬ 
nificant  fact.  We  are  brought  to  a  vivid  realization  that 
we  find  Christ  in  his  fulness  to  the  degree  that  we  lose 
ourselves  in  rapt  devotion  to  him.  He  dwells  in  us  only 
in  so  far  as  we  get  rid  of  self.  Our  capacity  for  Christ- 
consciousness  very  largely  depends  upon  our  capacity 
for  self-renunciation.  Only  as  we  empty  ourselves  of  all 
that  stands  between  ourselves  and  Christ  can  we  be  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Obedience  to  Christ  is  vitally 
necessary  if  we  would  know  his  indwelling.  Realization 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ  in  us  depends  upon  the  fulness  of 
our  obedience  to  Christ.  We  find,  furthermore,  that  our 
own  individuality  is  not  impoverished  but,  rather,  en¬ 
riched  and  enlarged  when  self-consciousness  melts  away 
into  Christ-consciousness.  Through  bringing  our  wills 
more  and  more  into  obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ,  we 
become  aware  not  of  a  weakening  but  of  a  steady  strength¬ 
ening  and  expansion  of  our  real  selves,  our  God-given  na- 
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tures.  Perhaps  we  ourselves  have  fallen  far  short  of  such 
altitudes  of  spiritual  experience  as  we  have  just  been 
outlining;  but  we  do  know  that  there  are  saints  who  have 
reached  such  heights  of  utter  selflessness  and  consecra¬ 
tion  that  they  enjoy  a  consciousness  of  an  indwelling 
Christ  that  seems  to  be  almost  immeasurably  beyond 
average  Christian  attainment. 

And  now  having  gotten  our  start  on  the  ground  of  our 
Christian  experience  of  an  indwelling  Christ,  we  are 
ready  to  soar  analogically  into  the  higher  regions  of 
ChrisPs  experience  of  the  indwelling  fulness  of  God.  Of 
course  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  Christ’s  divine 
experience  of  God  is  as  far  beyond  our  experience  of 
Christ  as  the  stars  are  beyond  the  hilltops.  And  yet  I 
think  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  even  as  Christ 
lives  in  us  to  the  degree  that  we  get  rid  of  self  and  yield 
ourselves  to  Him,  so  to  an  infinitely  greater  degree  the 
fulness  of  God  in  Christ  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  perfect  selflessness  of  Christ.  The  infinite  indwelling 
of  God  in  Christ  is  conditioned  by  Christ’s  infinitely  self¬ 
less  obedience  to  God.  And  this  leads  us  to  observe  that 
such  perfect  obedience  to  the  Father  on  the  part  of  the 
Son,  instead  of  revealing  an  inequality,  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  the  equality  of  Christ  with  God.  For  we  are  to 
realize  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  Father  is  not 
a  slavish  and  mechanical,  but  an  instinctive  and  vital 
obedience  like  the  obedience  of  the  sunlight  to  the  sun. 
It  is  one  thing  to  obey  the  commands  of  God  laid  down 
for  his  creatures  in  consideration  of  their  needs  and  lim¬ 
ited  human  capacities;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be 
obedient  to  the  whole  mind  of  God.  This  being  so,  how 
can  we  escape  the  conclusion  that  perfect  obedience  to 
the  whole  will  and  mind  of  God  necessitates  Deity  on  the 
part  of  the  One  obeying.  The  perfect  obedience  of  Christ 
to  the  Father  necessarily  involves  the  perfect  equality 
of  Christ  with  the  Father.  We  would  go  still  fur¬ 
ther  and  remark  that  the  Father’s  deity  is  as  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  Son’s  obedience  as  the  Son’s  deity  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  receiving  the  fulness  of  the  Father  through 
obedience  to  him.  The  Father  needs  a  Son  whom  he  can 
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indwell  fully  as  much  as  the  Son  needs  a  Father  by  whom 
he  can  be  indwelt.  If  self-centredness  in  us  means 
self-contraction  and  Christ-centredness  in  us  means 
self-expansion,  may  we  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
there  is  the  very  closest  relation  between  Christ’s  perfect 
absorption  in  the  Father  and  his  possession  of  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Father.  As  selflessness  is  the  condition  for 
limited  mutual  indwelling  on  the  part  of  human  beings, 
may  it  not  be  that  eternal  and  inflnite  self-realization  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  conditioned  by 
eternal  and  inflnite  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  each, 
the  one  for  the  other.  There  cannot  conceivably  be  any 
loss  of  Deity  on  the  part  of  either  the  Father  or  the  Son, 
where  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation  is  inflnitely  mutual 
and  voluntary. 

The  Fulness  op  Christ  Dwells  in  the  Church 

We  are  all,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
Epistles  clearly  teach  that  even  as  God  revealed  himself 
to  men  through  his  incarnation  in  Christ,  so  Christ  in  this 
dispensation  of  grace  is  manifesting  himself  to  the  world 
through  his  indwelling  of  the  Church.  The  Church  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  risen  and  living  Christ  is  the  central 
thought  in  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  In  our  think¬ 
ing  upon  this  general  theme  we  commonly  follow  the  de¬ 
ductive  method,  proceeding  from  the  premise  of  Christ’s 
deity  to  its  implications  for  the  church  that  he  indwells. 
For  the  sake  of  variety  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
freshly  suggestive  outlook,  let  us  reverse  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  and  approach  the  deity  of  Christ  from  what  we 
know  of  the  richly  varied  manifestations  of  his  presence 
in  the  church.  And  it  surely  cannot  be  needful  to  mention 
that  we  use  the  word  “Church”  in  its  true  and  Scriptural 
sense  as  referring  to  the  spiritual  church  that  includes 
in  its  membership  all  believers  in  Jesus  of  every  time  and 
place.  This  church  universal  is  both  temporal  and  eter¬ 
nal.  It  is  found  on  earth  and  in  heaven  as  well.  It  is 
really  one  and  the  same  thing  as  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  obtain  at 
least  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  glorious  lights  that  this 
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church  universal  throws  upon  the  deity  of  Christ.  It 
should  serve  to  bring  out  certain  aspects  of  the  variegated 
splendor  of  our  Lord’s  divinity  most  fascinatingly. 

In  I  Cor.  8:6  we  find  these  highly  significant  words: 
“one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things, 
and  we  through  him.”  We  have  seen  earlier  in  our  thesis 
that  “through  whom  are  all  things”  has  reference  to 
Christ’s  physical  omnipresence  in  nature  as  the  creating 
and  sustaining  power.  “And  we  through  him”  affirms 
his  spiritual  omnipresence  in  the  church.  What  sugges¬ 
tive  parallels  this  suggests.  Would  that  there  were  time 
to  follow  these  out  into  all  their  fruitful  ramifications. 
Just  as  truly  as  Christ’s  physical  life  animates  the  uni¬ 
verse,  just  so  truly  does  his  spiritual  life  vitalize  the 
church.  Is  Christ’s  power  to  fill  nature  with  his  life  any 
greater  manifestation  of  deity  than  his  indwelling,  trans¬ 
figuring  and  beautifying  of  countless  souls  so  bewilder- 
ingly  varied  in  temperament,  aptitudes,  needs  and  ex¬ 
periences?  What  must  be  the  power  of  the  Personality 
of  one  who  can  so  powerfully  influence  and  so  wonder¬ 
fully  work  through  these  hosts  of  believers  in  himself! 
How  can  we  rule  out  as  of  no  consequence  the  testimony 
of  millions  of  disciples  who  are  as  conscious  of  being  sus¬ 
tained  spiritually  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ  as 
they  are  of  being  sustained  physically  by  the  air  they 
breathe  and  the  food  they  eat?  As  through  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  nature  we  come  to  know  more  about  the 
greatness  of  the  Creator,  so  through  a  growing  capacity 
for  seeing  Christ  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  believers  shall 
we  come  into  an  ever  enlarging  comprehension  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  variegated  splendor  of  Christ’s  Deity.  As 
we  learn  of  the  forces  of  nature  through  the  miracles 
wrought  by  harnessing  them  in  obedience  to  their  laws  of 
working,  so  we  are  to  behold  the  moral  and  spiritual 
power  of  Christ  in  what  he  does  in  and  through  those 
most  fully  yielded  to  his  control. 

The  actual  and  potential  likeness  of  hosts  of  believers 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  throws  further  light  upon  the  Deity 
of  Christ.  We  are  told  in  Rom.  8:29  that  we  are  “fore¬ 
ordained  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.”  Now 
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this  likeness  to  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  countless  souls 
who  through  the  long  centuries  have  learned  and  shall 
learn  to  know  and  love  and  trust  the  Saviour  involves  not 
monotonous  uniformity  but  bedazzling  variety.  We  know 
that  in  the  process  of  sanctification  or  growth  in  Christ- 
likeness,  Christians  do  not  lose  their  individuality;  but 
rather,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  find  that  all  that  is  true 
and  good  in  their  personality  blossoms  out  into  ever  richer 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  The  church  is  a  vast  fiower  gar¬ 
den,  with  all  kinds  of  plants  and  fiowers  under  the  care 
of  the  divine  Gardener.  What  must  be  the  variegated  and 
all-comprehensive  splendor  of  holiness  of  Him  into  whose 
likeness  countless  Christians  are  being  brought  without 
having  their  individuality  destroyed  or  even  weakened, 
but  on  the  contrary  enriched  and  enlarged !  Can  such  an 
One  be  less  than  God  himself? 

As  all  the  inconceivable  variety  of  colors  to  be  found 
on  this  fair  globe  of  ours  are  but  so  many  gradations 
and  variations  of  the  pure  white  light  of  the  sun,  so  we 
may  truly  say  that  all  the  infinitely  varied  shades  and 
tints  and  hues  of  Christian  goodness  are  but  so  many 
gradations  and  variations  of  that  pure  white  light  of  holi¬ 
ness  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Sun  of  Righteousness — for  that 
holiness  is  not  negative  but  infinitely  positive  and  all- 
comprehensive.  Christ  can  produce  in  those  who  yield 
their  hearts  and  lives  to  him  such  amazingly  rich  varieties 
of  goodness  because,  and  only  because,  in  him  dwells  all 
the  perfect  fulness  of  holiness.  Our  lives  will  burst  forth 
into  colorful  beauty  of  character  and  personality  to  the 
degree  that  we  refiect  the  rays  of  light  that  stream  from 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Let  the  sum  total  of  all  existing,  possible  and  conceiv¬ 
able  physical  beauty  be  for  us  a  symbol  of  the  moral 
beauty  and  spiritual  splendor  of  the  eternal  Son  of  the 
living  God.  Gather  up  all  the  actual  attainments  in  good¬ 
ness  together  with  all  the  unfulfilled  holy  aspirations  that 
have  risen  from  believing  hearts  of  every  time  and  place, 
and  we  have  then  but  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  peer¬ 
less  sublimity  of  the  holiness  of  the  Son  of  God.  Think 
of  the  power  of  imagination  in  God  to  conceive  from  all 
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eternity  all  the  infinite  variety  of  goodness  for  all  eternity 
to  come.  And  then  to  think  that  the  marvelous  sum  total 
of  all  moral  loveliness  is  but  the  radiation  of  the  beauty 
of  Christ !  Think  of  a  Christ  in  whom  all  divine  holiness 
is  resident  and  all  human  goodness  is  potential! 

“Christ  is  all,  and  in  all”  (Col.  3:11).  This  includes, 
with  emphasis,  the  idea  of  persons.  Christ  is  all  things 
in  all  persons.  He  occupies  the  whole  sphere  of  human 
life  and  permeates  all  its  developments.  In  Eph.  4:13 
we  learn  that  all  believers  will  finally  “attain  unto  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  unto  a  full-grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.”  Such  verses  as  these 
are  predictive  of  the  final  unity  of  the  spiritual  and  uni¬ 
versal  Church.  Who,  we  find  ourselves  asking,  but  the 
creator  of  mankind  can  know  human  nature  in  its  entirety 
well  enough  thus  to  transcend  all  divisions?  Who  but  a 
divine  being  can  possibly  enter  into  all  the  experiences 
of  men  through  the  power  of  boundless  knowledge  and 
sympathy,  appreciating  all  that  is  good  and  condemning 
all  that  is  bad? 

Consider  all  the  infinitely  varied  sorts  of  experimental 
knowledge  of  Christ  that  have  come  to  Christian  believers 
on  all  times  and  places,  and  then  think  of  a  Being  so  great 
that  all  this  manifold  experimental  knowledge  of  him  can 
be  the  outpouring  of  his  Personality ;  think  of  a  Christ 
with  a  Personality  capable  of  being  experimentally  real¬ 
ized  through  such  an  incomprehensible  multiplicity  of  ex¬ 
periences  ;  think  of  the  magnetism  of  a  Personality  able  to 
bind  so  many  diverse  personalities  with  the  cords  of  a 
common  devotion  to  himself ;  think  of  a  Christ  who  trans¬ 
cends  and  unites  in  himself  such  a  bewildering  variety  of 
temperaments,  hearts,  minds,  and  lives  in  all  the  full 
flower  of  their  separate  maturities  and  possibilities ;  think 
of  the  Christ  who  can  and  will  live  in  all  these  believers 
in  him  as  they  grow  through  all  eternity! 

We  close  our  thesis  with  an  interpretation  of  a  passage 
that  may  at  first  thought  seem  to  militate  against  the 
views  of  Christ’s  eternal  pre-eminence  that  we  have  been 
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so  stoutly  advocating.  The  passage  to  which  we  refer 
is  found  in  I  Cor.  15 :24  and  28.  We  are  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  Christ  shall  deliver  his 
kingdom  up  to  God,  when  having  subjected  all  things  to 
himself,  he  himself  shall  be  subjected  to  the  Father,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all.  Is  Christ  to  lose  his  divine  pre¬ 
eminence? 

A  little  earnest  reflection,  however,  will  show  us  that 
this  giving  up  the  kingdom  to  God  is  greater  evidence  of 
deity  in  Christ  than  would  be  the  retaining  of  it  after  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  building  it  up  had  been  ful- 
fllled.  In  the  latter  event  Christ  would  prove  himself  to 
be  mastered  by,  rather  than  master  of,  his  divine  power. 
As  we  have  already  unfolded  at  some  length  in  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Incarnation,  greatness  is  supremely  revealed 
by  a  capacity  for  self-renunciation  rather  than  for  self- 
aggrandizement.  Were  Christ  to  retain  the  kingdom  for 
himself  after  it  was  the  Father’s  will  that  he  should  give 
it  up,  such  unwillingness  would  throw  a  shadow  upon  his 
whole  past  activity  of  grace,  it  would  impugn  his  pro¬ 
fessed  motives  of  divine  love,  it  would  suggest  that  his 
reign  meant  more  to  him  than  his  God,  it  would  indicate 
that  the  kingdom  he  had  been  building  up  had  mastered 
his  own  divine  nature.  If  Christ  were  building  up  the 
kingdom  for  his  own  sake  solely,  and  not  for  the  Father’s 
sake  as  well,  it  would  savor  of  a  lack  of  harmony  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  that  we  cannot  associate  with 
perfect  oneness  of  nature.  But  we  read  that  Christ  will 
freely  give  up  the  kingdom  to  his  Father.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  power  of  unselfish  motives  on  the  part  of  leaders 
who  are  promoting  great  movements  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind,  the  query  rises  as  to  whether  this  divine 
willingness  to  hand  over  the  kingdom  to  the  Father, 
when  the  time  should  come,  may  not  have  been  one  reason 
for  the  Son’s  divine  power  in  building  up  the  kingdom. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  from  another  viewpoint. 
Having  built  up  a  perfect  kingdom,  would  there  be  any 
loss  of  deity  on  the  part  of  Christ  in  giving  up  the  king¬ 
dom?  May  we  not  say  that  this  completed  kingdom  is 
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like  a  finished  house  or  cathedral  bestowed  upon  the 
Father  by  the  Son  as  a  gift  of  love?  It  will  be  the  eternal 
and  spiritual  home  of  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  God 
will  be  all  in  all  because  through  Christ  he  has  already 
made  himself  all  in  all.  Through  all  eternity  God  will 
reign  and  be  all  in  all  through  Christ. 


DOES  JESUS  MEET  THE  SOCIAL  NEED  OF  MAN? 

THE  REVEREND  GEORGE  HIBBERT  DRIVER 
ELLSWORTH,  MAINE 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  marked  and  in¬ 
creasing  modern  tendency  to  divide  life  up  into  antithesis. 
We  boast  of  our  ability  to  see  life  and  to  see  it  whole, 
but  we  content  ourselves  with  seeing  one  comer  or  angle 
of  it.  We  do  not  carry  around  life’s  interests  in  water¬ 
tight  compartments,  but  we  sometimes  act  as  if  we  did. 
Any  one  character  of  life  does  not  maintain  itself  in  a 
vacuum,  but  we  withdraw  many  interests  from  their 
natural  associations.  The  Hegelian  philosophy  admits  the 
antithesis  as  well  as  the  thesis,  but  the  operations  of  its 
dialectic  consummate  in  a  synthesis.  We  cannot  omit  its 
advantage  to-day.  Thus,  we  have  the  liberal  and  the  fun¬ 
damentalist,  we  have  the  materialist — markedly;  and 
somewhere  (?)  we  have  the  spiritual.  And  we  have  the 
“personal  Gospel,”  and  we  have  the  “social  Gospel.” 

These  latter  connotations  have  come,  of  late,  under  the 
rapid-fire  of  discussion,  and  the  damaging  hits  have  been 
made  on  the  armor  of  the  social  message  of  Christianity. 
Readers  of  the  Christian  Century  will  readily  remember 
the  accusative  evidence  as  set  forth  in  the  editorial  “Since 
Rauschenbusch — ^What?”  of  the  decline  in  the  social  note 
in  the  pulpits  of  the  church.  As  a  Congregationalist,  as  it 
chances,  the  writer  can  feel — ^yet — its  searching  criticism, 
if  not  its  heartsearching  appeal.  Now  comes  that  honored 
contributor  to  the  solution  of  our  social  problems,  Charles 
Stelzle,  with  the  further  suggestion  that  the  leadership 
in  religious  and  social  reform  organizations  is  wobbling 
and  slipping  away  from  the  standards  set  up  by  Rauschen¬ 
busch,  Gladden,  and  others  of  the  earlier  social  prophets 
of  the  church,  because  of  a  fear  of  “hearing  the  other 
side,”  a  fear  of  facts. 

An  enquiry  here  will  not  down,  as  to  whether  after  all 
the  proponents  of  the  exclusively  social  aspect  of  the 
Gospel  do  not  merely  feel  afraid  to  hear  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  but  feel  reluctance  to  concede  to  its  evidence 
the  weight  it  is  properly  due.  If  the  main  emphasis  does 
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not  with  increasing  volume  fall  on  the  social  implications 
of  the  Gospel,  is  it  possible  by  any  means  that  the  obvious 
reason  is  that  such  main  emphasis  does  not  belong  there? 

Some  echoes  from  the  summer  gatherings  of  Christian 
young  folk  are  a  starting-point.  We  learn  in  another 
connection  that  from  the  wide-sweeping  observation  of 
one  of  the  leaders  in  such  conferences,  in  a  denomination 
holding,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  no  less  than  thirty-six 
such  assemblies,  representing  an  enrollment  of  something 
near  four  thousand  attendants  most  of  whom  were  young 
people  of  high  school  age,  that  there  is  among  these  chosen 
groups  “an  amazing  hunger  for  information  regarding 
the  fundamental,  immediate,  personal  problems  of  youth.” 
This  was  brought  out  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  afore¬ 
said  conferences  had  classes  dealing  with  “personal  prob¬ 
lems,”  “religious  questions”  and  “social  issues.” 

But  we  learn  further,  in  the  words  of  this  witness,  that 
“it  is  disturbing  that  there  is  among  these  young  people 
relatively  little  interest  in  social  issues — war,  racial  ques¬ 
tions,  industrial  difficulties.  “One  reason,”  he  adds,  “is 
that  these  high  school  students  feel  that  these  are  adult 
problems,  too  far  away  from  their  present  obligations. 
Two  or  three  years  later,  when  they  get  to  college,  they 
will  have  a  consuming  interest  in  this  direction.  But  our 
churches  have  a  sure  obligation  to  these  younger  boys  and 
girls;  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  considering 
fearlessly  and  undogmatically  the  implications  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  in  the  social  realm.” 

All  very  true;  and  I  have  quoted  somewhat  in  full  to 
convey  the  gist  of  the  idea  and  its  inferred  explanation. 
But  does  not  the  social  interest  of  the  youth,  even  on  this 
account,  seem  something  of  an  “acquired  taste?”  Some 
forms  of  modern  psychology  would  say;  Let  us  look 
into  the  minds  of  the  youth  and  see  what  is  there,  not 
what  we  put  there,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  is  germane 
and  original.  In  a  day  when  youth  is  ahead  of  us  (surely 
days  should  speak!)  all  their  uninspired  responses  are 
apparently  to  the  personal,  and  not  to  the  social,  aspects 
of  the  Gospel.  And  you  cannot  use  a  fact  as  a  proof  both 
ways.  Bowing  to  their  revelations  (as  we  may — it  is 
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popular) ,  they  lead  us  that  way ;  hence  it  is  mere  gesture, 
if  we  withdraw  our  courtesy  and  say :  But  we  will  lead 
you  in  another  direction. 

The  grown-up  children  called  adults  give  a  similar  proof 
that  the  fact  of  the  so-called  overwhelming  emphasis  of 
the  Gospel  on  the  social  aspects  of  life  is  not  a  quod  erat 
demonstrandum.  Presumably  the  Bible  still  occupies  a 
place  in  many  hearts  and  presumably  the  unvaried  reason 
for  this  is  the  universally  quoted  and  approved  dictum  of 
Coleridge:  “The  Bible  finds  me.”  But  does  the  Book 
find  the  children  of  men  chiefiy  or  exclusively  along  the 
social — or  sociological — ^grounds  of  its  recognized  appeal  ? 
Or  does  it,  simply  as  a  matter  of  incontrovertible  fact — 
the  effort  here  being  made  is  merely  to  put  two  and  two 
together — find  the  majority  of  the  people  by  its  satisfac¬ 
tions  to  their  personal  needs?  These  personal  needs  may 
be  social — ^but  are  they  primarily?  Do  wo  not  all  realize 
that,  if  we  are  brought  into  personal  contact  with  God, 
our  social  problems  will  be  solved?  And  is  not  the  age 
old  longing  since  the  Greek  mysteries  and  the  still  more 
ancient  theophany  of,  “I  AM”  to  Moses,  the  indubitable 
contact  of  self  with  God?  The  needs  of  the  humans, 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  Garden,  made  earliest  in  the  final 
assortment  of  truth  by  the  long  process  of  canonizing  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  appear  personal — personal  temptation 
to  fall  into  sin, — and  personal  accountability  to  God  who 
was  of  tender  mercy  and  who  found,  ere  the  day  had  much 
sped,  his  wandering  children,  and  who  walked  forth  in 
the  “breeze  of  the  day”  to  reconcile  them.  Clear-thinking 
Master,  did  not  use  Hebrew  parallelism  when  he  made 
the  great  commandments  two:  Love  God,  love  men. 
Either  this  distinction  meant  something  and  may  be  pre¬ 
served  ;  or  else  it  may  be  revised  by  men,  but  let  us  not 
attach  to  the  revision  the  title  Christian.  To  be  sure  the 
two  commandments  were  alike,  and  their  implications 
often  intercrossed,  but  we  do  not  read  that  they  were  iden¬ 
tical.  If  they  had  been  made  coincident  by  the  Master, 
they  would  have  to  be  separated  by  us  of  later  days.  For 
men  do  separate  these  and  several  other  aspects  of  reli¬ 
gion.  And  they  find  in  Jesus  something  else  than  the 
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mere  one  aspect  of  religion  as  social;  which  is  proper. 
Regarding  then  the  matter  of  fact, — which  we  are  not  to 
fear  to  face, — Jesus,  in  spirit  and  teaching,  answered  and 
has  answered,  the  “personal  problems”  of  young  people 
and  indeed  of  older  people,  because  these  are  the  com¬ 
pelling  interests  of  youth  and  adults ;  and  because  He  does 
veritably  meet  them,  it  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that 
He  is  the  food  of  man’s  religious  life,  his  whole  life. 

Lest  this  disposition  of  the  matter  should  seem  pre¬ 
judiced  by  reason  of  the  confessional  type  of  witness 
called  to  substantiate  it,  let  us  summon  to  the  office  of 
testimony  a  competent  mind  whose  response  is,  on  his 
say-so,  largely  negative  to  religion.  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
who  describes  the  effect  of  Evolution  on  generations  con¬ 
temporary  with  and  succeeding  Darwin,  and  fears  it  takes 
much  ground  from  under  all  religion,  lets  slip  a  hint  of 
his  real  optimism  (the  Spirit  cannot  really  be  quenched ; 
though  the  Bible  warns  us  against  the  danger  of  its  prac¬ 
tical  extinguishment) .  He  professes  to  be  almost  moved 
by  enthusiasm  for  the  view  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
scientists  that:  “The  religion  of  the  future  is  to  be  no 
worse  than  that  of  the  past:  who  knows  but  it  may  be 
infinitely  better?”  Quoting  from  Conkling  who  says: 
“In  the  past  religion  has  dealt  largely  with  the  individual 
and  his  relation  to  God ;  its  chief  concern  was  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  individual  souls  and  their  preparation  for  a  future 
life;  it  has  been  largely  egocentric.  The  religion  of  the 
future  must  more  and  more  deal  with  the  salvation  of 
society ;  it  must  be  ethnocentric.” 

Passing  over  this  incidental  proof  of  the  nature  of 
religion  in  all  past,  we  venture  on  another  paragraph 
and  then  come  to  the  meat  of  the  argument.  “To  be  sure,” 
Bradford  pursues  further,  “there  are  persons  to  whom  all 
this  ecstacy  seems  more  gorgeous  than  substantial.  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  of  the  bitter  comment  of  Leopardi  on 
the  sciolists  who  were  busily  engaged  in  making  a  happy 
whole  out  of  wretched  component  parts :  ‘The  lofty  spirits 
of  my  day  found  out  a  new  and  almost  divine  scheme: 
not  being  able  to  make  any  one  person  happy,  they  forgot 
individuals  and  set  themselves  to  making  the  community 
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happy  as  a  whole/  And  he  concludes:  ‘I  know  not 
whether  to  pity  or  to  smile/  ” 

A  fitting  introduction  to  our  concluding  use  of  Mr. 
Bradford’s  confession.  He  immediately  remarks:  “I 
confess  that  I  am  myself  perfectly,  enormously  egocentric, 
and  these  ethno  considerations  appeal  to  me  very  little 
(he  evidently  is  true  to  human  type  as  we  have  known  it 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever!).  In  so  far  as  the  good 
of  the  race  is  identified  with  my  personal  comfort  and 
well-being,  I  am  interested  in  it.  But  my  ego  cries  for 
God  simply  for  itself  (italics  the  present  writer’s),  and 
if  it  is  to  be  wiped  out  like  a  dewdrop  in  the  sun,  words 
cannot  express  my  utter  indifference  to  the  well-being  of 
the  race,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  universe.”  Still  more 
directly  illuminating:  “Mankind  has  always  demanded 
spiritual  ideals  and  the  divine  presence,  and  will  always 
demand  them.  If  they  are  lost,  it  will  re-invent  them. 
If  they  are  destroyed,  it  will  recreate  them.” 

Now  we  are  not  going  to  be  credulous  like  the  legend- 
mongering  monk  mentioned  in  Ramsay’s  Pauline  Studies, 
who  argued  relatively  to  human  traditions  that  a  view 
which  persists  in  the  popular  mind  through  centuries,  is 
likely  to  rest  on  a  real  foundation ;  and  so  argue  back  from 
what  we  find  in  man  to  what  musl{be  in  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord.  But  the  presence  of  such  a  fact  as  the  immense 
pressure  in  human  lives  of  the  personal  problems,  and 
their  turning  to  Jesus  to  solve  them,  at  least  raises  the 
question  if  in  Jesus  they  are  not  solved.  If  the  people 
who  cannot  be  fooled  all  of  the  time,  find  so  extensively 
the  chief  solace  of  the  Gospel  and  its  chief  hold  on  their 
lives  due  to  its  answer  to  personal  longings  for  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask  if  they  do 
not  so  interpret  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  their  needs, 
for  the  very  reason  that  such  an  interpretation  is  ready 
to  hand  in  about  the  emphasis  they  invariably  give  it? 
And  is  it  not  in  point  further  to  ask  if  religion  is  not  for 
the  whole  man  and  to  reply  that  nowhere  is  this  more 
true  than  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ? 
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MESSIANIC  PROPHECY  AND  ITS  FULFILMENT 

GEORGE  LINDLEY  YOUNG 
EAST  BROWNFIELD,  ME. 

We  are  believers  in  God.  We  are  believers  in  a  God 
who  has  not  forgotten  man,  not  forsaken  him  in  his  sin, 
not  abandoned  him  to  his  own  destruction.  We  are  be¬ 
lievers  in  a  God  of  love,  of  saving  grace.  And  so  we  are 
believers,  not  alone  in  God,  but  also  in  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,  whom  the  Father  sent  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
We  are,  therefore,  believers  in  a  God  of  revelation,  in  a 
God,  “having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the 
prophets”  (Heb.  1:1). 

“In  the  prophets” !  There  were,  then,  those  who  were 
rightly  termed  prophets,  men  divinely  called,  specially 
equipped.  Spirit  filled  and  inspired ;  men  who  had  visions 
of  God  and  who,  under  divine  inspiration,  saw  and  heard 
what  ordinary  mortals  did  not  hear  and  see.  These  proph¬ 
ets  were  heaven’s  spokesmen.  As  said  Micaiah :  “What 
Jehovah  saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak”  (1  Kin.  22:14). 
And  Isaiah:  “That  which  I  have  heard  from  Jehovah 
of  hosts  .  .  .  have  I  declared  unto  you”  (Isa.  21:10). 
And  Ezekiel :  “The  word  of  Jehovah  came  expressly  unto 
Ezekiel  the  priest”  (Ezek.  1:3). 

Under  heavenly  guidance  these  prophets  delivered  mes¬ 
sages  of  various  kinds,  covering  many  subjects,  circum¬ 
stances  and  needs.  But  what  we  are  now  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  is  this,  that  they  caught  glimpses  of  the  future 
and  of  redemption. 

There  thus  is  one  phase  of  prophecy  that  is  so  rich  and 
full,  and  which  has  been  so  richly  and  fully  certified  by 
subsequent  historical  facts,  that  we  cannot  but  do  well 
if  we  contemplate  it.  We  may  well  say  that  this  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  predictive  truth  is  the  most  important  of  all. 
Moreover,  among  different  classes  of  expositors  there  has 
been  a  certain  agreement  as  to  its  general  meaning  and 
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accomplishment ;  though,  to  be  sure,  there  are  dissentient 
voices.  But  to  all  it  is  Messianic  prophecy. 

Professor  Briggs  has  said  that  “Messianic  prophecy  is 
the  prediction  of  the  completion  of  redemption  through 
the  Messiah.  ...  It  is  the  highest  and  the  essential 
phase  of  predictive  prophecy.”^  And  Professor  G.  S. 
Goodspeed  speaks  of  Messianic  prophecy  as  “the  very 
essence  and  life  of  the  Old  Testament  book.  It  is  the  vital 
breath,  the  ideal  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  life.”^ 

Messianic  prophecy  has  sometimes  been  separated  into 
two  phases,  the  broader  and  the  narrower.  The  broader 
is  taken  to  comprehend  the  wider  horizon  of  general 
prophetic  foreview,  comprising  “all  the  Old  Testament 
promises  of  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  consequent  glorification  of  His  people.”®  The 
narrower  phase  is  that  which  centralizes  in  a  coming 
Messianic  Person,  a  distinctive  individual  promised  by 
God  and  to  be  rasied  up  by  him  for  purposes  of  redemp¬ 
tion  and  rulership. 

Messianic  prophecy  was  not  a  resultant  of  the  out- 
workings  of  mere  human  aspirations.  It  did  not  come 
into  existence  as  a  natural  sequence  of  the  monotheistic 
faith  in  Israel.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  normal  out¬ 
growth  of  belief  in  one  God.  It  was  possible  to  believe  in 
God  without  developing  any  form  of  Messianic  expecta¬ 
tion.  No  “ethical  optimism”  of  the  Hebrew  was  sufficient 
to  develop  in  him  by  natural  processes  a  well-defined  and 
distinct  hope  of  a  peculiar  redemption  culminating  in  and 
through  a  Messianic  person.  No  naturalistic  growth  of 
an  “optimistic  feeling”  could  ever  eventuate  in  Biblical 
Messianism.  The  Hebrew  might  indeed  be  so  ethically 
optimistic  as  to  hold  that  righteousness  would  ultimately 
triumph,  but  such  optimism  was  no  growth  of  nature’s 
garden.  It  had  a  supernatural  root. 

Again,  it  is  not  merely  that,  because  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  certain  “ideals”  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Hebrew  mind  and  Messianic  prophecy  then 


^Messianic  Prophecy,  p.  60,  63. 

2  Israel' 8  Messianic  Hope,  p. 

2  See  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecy,  p.  1 ;  Hastings’  D.  B.,  iv.  121. 
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sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  conception  of  human 
ideals.  No  pleasing  picture  of  the  future,  dawning  upon 
the  imagination  in  a  naturalistic  manner,  can  ever  ac¬ 
count  for  the  noble  heights  and  depths  of  such  prophecy. 
True  Messianism  is  not  earth  born.  It  is  a  child  of  heaven. 
Professor  Briggs  was  quite  right  when  he  wrote:  “The 
doctrine  of  redemption  given  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  is 
a  divine  idea,  and  cannot  be  explained  as  an  evolution  of 
human  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations.”* 

Again,  the  idea  of  human  history  as  eventuating  in  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness  embracing  all  mankind, — ^this 
idea,  as  resulting  naturally  when  man  had  reached  the 
“conception  of  the  perfect  ethical  Being  of  Jehovah,”®  is 
likewise  erroneous.  It  largely  leaves  out  just  what  the 
prophecies  themselves  put  in,  viz.,  the  actual  intervention 
and  revelation  of  God. 

Yet  again,  the  Messianic  hope  did  not  have  “its  rise  out 
of  national  distress,”  was  not  “born  of  national  misfor¬ 
tunes.”®  Such  an  idea  is  an  egregious  mistake.  For  so 
long  as  men  eliminate  the  direct  agency  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  the  revelatory  and  the  predictive,  just  so  long 
are  they  sure  to  have  false  and  inferior  views  of  Old 
Testament  Messianism.  Apart  from  the  extraordinary 
and  the  extra-human.  Messianic  prophecy  and  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  hope  can  never  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
But  when  its  divine  source  is  seen  and  admitted,  then  that 
which  otherwise  is  violent  and  arbitrary  becomes  plain, 
progressive  and  precious. 

We  may  see,  therefore,  that  the  whole  grand  trend  of 
scriptural  Messianism  was  not  because  of  man’s  outreach- 
ing  and  upreaching,  but  rather  because  of  God’s  down- 
reaching.  In  other  words.  Messianic  prophecy  depends 
upon  the  direct  revelations  and  promises  of  God.  The 
Messianic  hope  is  a  direct  sequence  of  such  divine  releva- 
tions  and  promises.  In  the  magnificent  sweep  of  his 
plan  for  the  ages,  there  was  “foreknown  indeed  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world”  that  unblemished  Lamb  whose 


*  Messicmic  Prophecy,  p.  31. 
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precious  blood  would  work  redemption.^  And  to  him 
who  declares  the  end  from  the  beginning  and  calls  the 
things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were,®  this  was  an 
ever-present  reality.  And  this  reality  was  gradually  un¬ 
folded  to  the  vision  of  man  during  the  advancing  history 
of  redemption’s  revelation.  It  is  this  progressive  divine 
unfolding  of  coming  Messianic  blessedness  that  consti¬ 
tutes  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  Messianic  prophecy. 

The  Messianic  Hope. — Hope  is  one  of  the  elements  en¬ 
tering  into  the  mental  constitution  of  man.  But  the 
subjective  element  of  hope  in  man’s  make-up  would  be  of 
no  avail  if  there  were  no  objective  reality  answering  to  it. 
In  other  words,  the  power  to  hope  would  be  of  no  particu¬ 
lar  benefit,  if  there  were  nothing  to  hope  for.  Because 
of  man’s  fallen  condition  since  sin  was  ushered  into  the 
world,  it  would  be  inspiring  if  there  actually  were  some¬ 
thing  better  to  which  to  look  forward.  Because  this  is  a 
sphere  of  sin,  sickness,  sorrow,  suffering,  death;  because 
this  is  a  passing,  transitory  state ;  because  of  all  this  and 
much  more,  it  would  be  well,  if  some  nobler  prospect 
opened  to  human  view,  if  the  faculty  of  hope  had  some¬ 
thing  tangible  to  grasp. 

The  Israelitish  seers  were  men  of  hope.  They  expected 
happier  times  and  spoke  eloquently  concerning  them. 
Beyond  the  dark  scenes  which  they  were  obliged  to  depict, 
they  ever  discerned  the  better  times  that  were  to  come. 
The  intervening  darkness  did  not  begloom  the  glory  which 
they  saw  beyond.  As  set  forth  by  them,  the  foreground 
was  at  times  barren  and  desolate.  Yet  in  the  distant  far- 
reaching  background  could  be  discerned  the  verdant  hills 
and  flowering  vales  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  They  may 
sometimes  have  been  pessimistic  concerning  their  own 
days  and  the  times  that  were  soon  to  follow,  but  concern¬ 
ing  the  final  outcome  of  things  they  were  decidedly  opti¬ 
mistic.  The  days  of  the  Messiah  and  the  glory  sure  to 
dawn  were  foretold  by  them. 

During  the  far-past  patriarchal  times,  during  the 
changing  history  of  the  Israelitish  people,  there  was  thus 

7  1  Pet.  1:18-20;  see  Rev.  13:8. 

^Rom.  4:17;  lea.  46:10. 
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presented  to  men  a  divine  object  of  hope.  Dim,  perhaps, 
and  somewhat  vaguely  indistinct  at  first,  yet  growing 
clearer,  brighter  and  more  definite  and  detailed  as  time 
progressed,  there  was  given  to  them  the  anticipation  of 
better  times  to  come.  And  the  betterment  contained  in 
those  elysian  times  was  seen  to  center  in  a  person.  It 
clustered  around  a  particular  individual  who  was  to  be 
revealed.  This  person  was  the  Messiah;  this  hope  was 
the  Messianic  hope;  and  this  word  of  promise  was  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecy. 

The  Israelites  did  not  always  grasp  this  hope  with  the 
same  firmness,  did  not  always  see  it  in  the  same  light. 
Their  circumstances  changing  sometimes  caused  an  analo¬ 
gous  change  in  the  way  that  they  looked  at  the  Messianic 
hope.  But  while  their  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
his  work  may  thus  have  undergone  change,  yet  the 
prophetic  word  itself  remained  the  same — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that,  down  to  the  days  of  Malachi,  it  was  ever  and 
anon  being  augmented. 

The  Israelitish  people  was  the  only  nation  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  prophetic  men  clothed  with  heavenly  authority 
and  conveying  heaven’s  messages.  This  nation  alone 
looked  forward  with  fervid  expectancy  to  better,  brighter, 
times  which  were  to  be  actualized  through  divine  inter¬ 
vention.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  Hebrews 
alone  cherished  the  Messianic  hope,  so  far  as  anything 
distinct  and  definite  is  concerned.  That  certain  fore- 
gleamings  of  the  divine  purpose  were  allowed  to  percolate 
through  upon  the  other  nations  may  not,  indeed,  be 
doubted.  But  the  Israelites  were  the  one  people  divinely 
chosen  as  the  custodians  of  this  heaven-given  hope.  For 
Israel’s  great  distinction  was  this,  that  “they  were  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  oracles  of  God.’’ 

“He  showeth  his  word  unto  Jacob, 

His  statutes  and  his  ordinances  unto  Israel. 

He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation; 

And  as  for  his  ordinances,  they  have  not  known  them.’*  * 


^  Rom.  3:2;  Ps.  147:19,  20. 
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This  is  why  we  read  of  “the  hope  of  Israel”^®  as  distinct 
from  the  hopes  of  all  other  peoples.  And  with  them  that 
hope  was  an  inspiration — at  times  a  passion. 

In  the  various  forms  and  phases  of  its  manifestation, 
Messianic  prophecy  is,  therefore,  an  ever-present  reality 
as  we  turn  the  pages  of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  Eden,  flows  onward  through  the  patriarchal  chan¬ 
nel,  sweeps  majestically  and  sometimes  impetuously  for¬ 
ward  on  the  ever-increasing  current  of  the  prophetic 
stream,  and  finally  rushes  into  the  ocean  of  beginning 
fulfilment  in  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist.  A  light  con¬ 
tinually  shining,  its  beams  ever  irradiating  the  hopes  of 
Israel,  it  bursts  into  the  effulgence  of  fulfilment  in  New 
Testament  times. 

By  this  we  may  see  that,  from  its  inception  continually 
onwards.  Messianic  prophecy  was  a  progressive  revela¬ 
tion.  The  heavenly  light  did  not  burst  upon  the  world 
all  at  once  in  its  full-orbed  brilliancy.  When  our  first 
parents  sinned,  it  began  with  the  protevangel,  the  assur¬ 
ing  promise  of  one  who  should  at  some  time  crush  the 
serpent's  head.  We  may  thus  see  that,  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  entrance  of  sin  came  the  entrance  of 
redemptive  promise.  The  tidings  of  prospective  blessing 
gradually  augmented — ^through  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob;  through  Moses,  Balaam,  Nathan  and  David; 
through  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi  and  others. 
From  Malachi  to  the  Baptist  the  prophetic  fires  smoul¬ 
dered,  but  in  the  latter  they  were  again  relumed  with 
increasing  warmth,  light  and  definiteness. 

But  during  the  interval  of  prophetic  slumber  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  Messianic  doctrine 
itself  did  not  slumber.  The  stresses  through  which  the 
Jews  passed  during  portions  of  this  period  but  served  to 
fan  the  glowing  embers  of  expectation.  True,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  times  may  have  tinged  that  expectation 
according  to  their  own  desires,  distresses  and  needs ;  but 
the  expectation  itself  still  was  there.  As  Professor  G.  B. 
Stevens  wrote:  “The  oppressions  and  sufferings  which 


loActa  26:6,  7;  28:20;  Lu.  l:68ff.;  2:25. 
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the  nation  experienced  under  the  Roman  domination, 
which  tended  so  powerfully  to  the  secularization  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  tended  with  equal  power  to  a 
worldly  and  political  conception  of  the  Messiah.  So  com¬ 
pletely  were  the  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  taken  up 
with  their  hardships  and  sorrows,  that  they  could  think 
of  nothing  else  than  deliverance  from  the  hated  power 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  not  strange  that  their  inherited 
view  that  a  good  and  happy  time  was  coming  should  take 
the  form  of  a  belief  that  the  promised  Messiah  would 
usher  in  this  happy  and  glorious  era.”“ 

And  this  period  was  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Messiah  himself.  It  was  needful  that 
a  special  preparatory  process  take  place,  and  now  was 
the  special  time  when  it  was  in  active  operation.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  with  the  consequent  spread  of 
the  Greek  language  and  civilization,  the  conquering  work 
of  the  Romans  and  the  greater  political  consolidation  of 
the  civilized  world,  the  spread  of  the  Messianic  expecta¬ 
tion  among  those  not  Jews,  the  lack  of  confidence  which 
many  were  beginning  to  feel  in  their  heathen  gods,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  low  state  of  morals  that  prevailed, — all 
these  were  preparatory  steps  helpful  to  make  the  world 
see  its  need  of  the  promised  Deliverer  and  to  make  more 
effectual  the  means  and  readiness  of  propagation,  when 
at  last  he  should  appear.  Truly  it  was  in  “the  fulness 
of  the  times”  that  the  Messiah  appeared. 

A  Personal  Messiah 

Though  strange  it  seems,  yet  the  question  has  some¬ 
times  risen  whether,  as  a  distinct  thing,  there  really  is 
in  the  Old  Testament  a  Messianic  hope  in  the  narrower 
sense,  i.  e.,  in  the  expectation  of  a  distinct  personage  who 
was  to  be  a  commanding  figure  in  the  perfected  condition 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  yet  that  such  a  hope  did 
exist  can  be  doubted  with  but  little  show  of  reason. 

(1)  Historical  facts  and  situations  cannot  well  be 
otherwise  accounted  for. 


Sunday  School  Times,  March  2, 1901,  p.  131. 
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(2)  The  Old  Testament  itself  seems  surely  and  plainly 
to  exhibit  that  hope. 

(3)  The  Messianic  expectation  that  existed  during  the 
interregnum  between  Old  and  New  Testament  times, 
fluctuating  in  details  though  it  did,  had  its  foundation 
somewhere.  That  somewhere  was  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

(4)  The  Messianic  expectation  seen  to  exist  just  be¬ 
fore  and  during  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord  leads  back 
to  the  same  source. 

(5)  The  apostolic  teachers  of  Christianity  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament.  They  held  a  Mes¬ 
sianic  belief.  And  that  belief  was  founded  nowhere  else 
than  on  the  foreshadowings  and  distinct  promises  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

(6)  It  is  seen  that  those  without  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  had  no  such  definite  hope. 

(7)  Such  things  taken  together  form  such  absolute 
proof  as  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
did  exist  in  the  Old  Testament  a  distinct  hope  of  a  Mes¬ 
sianic  person. 

The  Old  Testament  itself  seems  sufficiently  plain.  There 
by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets  God  had  spoken,  mak¬ 
ing  promise  that  he  would  raise  up  a  horn  of  salvation 
in  the  house  of  David.  Abraham  saw  the  days  of  Christ. 
Moses  wrote  of  him.  David  foresaw  that  God  would  raise 
up  the  Messiah  to  sit  on  his  throne.  Isaiah  spoke  before¬ 
hand  of  the  suffering,  redeeming  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
Micah  prementioned  him  who  was  to  be  Ruler  of  Israel. 
Jeremiah  prophesied  of  the  Lord  our  righteousness. 
Ezekiel  announced  the  coming  Shepherd  of  God’s  flock. 
Daniel  spoke  of  the  Anointed  One,  the  Prince.  Yes,  and 
all  the  prophets  from  Samuel  onwards  have  told  of  Mes¬ 
sianic  times  and  days  of  gospel  grace.^^ 

Predictions  concerning  the  Messiah,  the  wonderful  De¬ 
liverer  who  was  to  come,  are  thus  found  throughout  the 
Old  Testament.  He  was  forementioned  by  different 
prophets,  at  different  times,  under  different  circumstances 

“Ltt.  1:69,  70;  Jn.  8:56;  6:47;  Acta  2:30;  3:24;  la.  53;  Mie. 
5:2;  Jer.  23:6;  Ezek.  34:23;  Don.  9:25. 
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and  concerning  different  phases  of  his  life,  his  character 
and  his  work.  And  at  times  the  prophecies  relating  to 
him  were  quite  definite  and  circumstantial.  Thus  he  was 
to  be  bom  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain  place 
was  to  be  a  preacher  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be 
wonderful  and  all-holy,  yet  to  be  humble  and  lowly.^* 
He  was  to  die  for  others,  a  submissive  death,  by  having 
his  hands  and  feet  pierced.^®  He  was  to  be  raised  from 
the  dead,  ascend  to  heaven,  and  was  to  be  a  light  and 
blessing  to  all  nations.^*’ 

This  remarkable  Being,  whose  work  was  to  be  of  so 
momentous  and  salutary  a  character,  was  pre-called  by 
various  names  and  titles,  while  different  phases  of  his 
life-history  and  of  his  work  were  predicted.  Isaiah  desig¬ 
nates  him  as  “Immanuel,  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty 
God,  Father  of  Eteraity.”^^  By  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Zechariah  he  is  termed  “Branch.”^®  Jeremiah  speaks  of 
him  as  “Jehovah  our  Righteousness.”  He  was  to  be  a 
preacher  of  good  tidings,  a  proclaimer  of  liberty.  He 
was  to  be  “Shepherd,”  feeding  the  flock  and  tenderly  car¬ 
ing  for  the  young.  He  was  the  “Servant  of  Jehovah,” 
humbly  performing  the  will  of  God.  As  such  he  was  to 
raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  so  be  God's  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.  He 
was  the  “Stone,  tried,  precious  and  sure,”  that  God  was 
to  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  and  upon  which  men  could 
securely  rest  their  hopes.  His  royalty  is  seen  in  his  being 
called  “Prince,  King.”  As  the  great  coming  king  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty  he  was  to  reign  for  ever,  have  a  kingdom 
that  should  never  be  destroyed.^®  As  a  Judge  he  would 
“judge  with  righteousness  and  reprove  with  equity.”*® 
And  so  we  might  continue,  and  mention  many  things  that 

^^Dan.  9:24,  25;  Mic.  5:2. 

i*/8.  61:1;  9:6;  Dan.  9:24;  la.  53:2,  3. 

i»P«.  22:16;  la.  53:4,  6;  Dan.  9:26. 

i«Gen.  22:18;  Pa.  16:10;  63:18;  la.  49:6;  53:10. 

i7/«.  7:14;  9:6. 

«/8.  11:1;  Jer.  23:5;  Zech.  6:12. 

w/«.  9:7;  38:16;  40:11;  41:1;  49:6;  61:1;  Jer.  23:6;  Ezek. 
34:23;  37:24,  25;  Dan.  7:14. 

20  P«.  72:2;  la.  11:4. 
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were  prophesied  concerning  this  promised  Emancipator, 
God’s  own  Anointed. 

New  Testament  expectation. — ^Then,  too,  in  the  Gospels 
there  is  manifest  the  recognition  of  Messianic  prophecy 
and  an  expectation  of  the  Messianic  person.  In  fact, 
these  things  breathe  constantly  through  the  historical 
atmosphere  of  the  Gospels.  This  is  seen  in  the  readiness 
with  which  Mary  recognized  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
angelic  annunciation  and  her  ready  acquiescence  thereto; 
also  in  her  Magnificat  {Lu.  1:26-28,  46-55).  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguishable  in  the  prophecy  of  Zacharias  (67-79),  in 
the  message  of  the  angel  to  the  shepherds  and  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  it  (2:8-17),  in  the  acts  and  words  of  Simeon 
and  of  the  aged  prophetess  Anna  (25-38) ,  in  the  visit  of 
the  Magi  to  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  conference  of 
Herod  and  the  Sanhedrin  {Mat.  2:1-12).  Nearly  thirty 
years  later  we  see  it  in  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist, 
in  the  great  interest  awakened  by  that  preaching  and  in 
the  surmises  whether  John  himself  were  not  the  Mes- 
siah.21  We  further  perceive  it  in  the  teachings  and  allu¬ 
sions  of  Jesus, in  the  expectation  and  belief  of  those 
who  became  his  disciples,22  in  the  accusation  of  the 
Jews,2<  in  the  anticipation  of  the  Samaritans, 2®  in  Jewish 
expectancy  and  in  the  general  expectancy  relative  to  some 
special  One  who  was  to  come  into  the  world,2®  in  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  Messianic  prophecy,  etc.2^  Such  things  exhibit 
a  Messianic  expectation  which  could  be  originally  founded 
upon  nothing  less  than  Messianic  prophecy. 

But  we  may  note  yet  further  in  the  New  Testament 
generally.  Thus  it  is  observable  that  the  good  tidings 
of  salvation  through  the  Son  of  God  were  “promised  afore 
through  his  prophets  in  the  holy  scriptures”  {Rom.  1:1, 
2).  Even  unto  Abraham  did  the  scriptures  preach  the 

21  Lm.  3:1-18;  Jn.  1:19-22;  3:25-36. 

22 Mae.  16:20;  22:42-46;  23:10;  24:23,  24;  Mk.  14:61,  62;  Lu. 
24:26-27,  46,  46. 

23 Mat.  16:16;  Lu.  24:21;  Jn.  1:41,  46,  49;  6:69;  11:27;  20:31. 

2*Lw.  23:2,  3. 

23  Jn.  4:26,  29,  42. 

2«Mat.  21:19;  22:42;  26:63;  Lu.  7:19,  20;  23:36;  Jn.  6:14;  7:26, 
27,  40-42;  11:27;  12:34. 

27 Mat.  1:22,  23;  2:4-6;  4:14, 15,  etc. 
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gospel  beforehand  (GcU,  3 :8) .  That  worthy  patriarch  had 
a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  Messiah’s  day,  and  thereat 
he  rejoiced  and  was  glad  (Jn.  8:56).  The  hope  of  the 
Messianic  life,  the  life  eternal,  was  promised  by  the  un¬ 
lying  God  long  ages  ago  (Tit.  1:2).  The  prophets  and 
Moses  spoke  of  the  Messianic  things  that  were  to  come 
and  of  the  Messiah  as  destined  to  suffer,  to  be  raised  from 
the  dead  and  to  proclaim  light  to  both  Israelites  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  (Acts  26:23).  Some  of  the  prophets,  indeed,  were 
so  endued  with  the  Messianic  spirit  and  were  so  enam¬ 
ored  of  coming  Messianic  times,  that  they  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  to  see  by  actual  sight  the  Messianic  things  which 
afterwards  were  seen  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  to  hear 
the  Messianic  things  that  those  disciples  were  privileged 
to  hear.  And  what  was  thus  true  of  prophets  was  like¬ 
wise  true  of  kings  and  other  righteous  men  (Mat.  13:16, 
17;  Lu.  10:21-24).  This  shows  how  prevalent  was  the 
Messianic  anticipation  in  ancient  Israel  and  how  the  spirit 
of  Messianic  prophecy  had  interpenetrated  the  ranks  of 
the  righteous.  In  fact,  the  prophets  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  of  gospel  times  were  themselves  so  interested 
in  Messianic  salvation  that  they  sought  and  searched  dili¬ 
gently  concerning  it.  The  spirit  of  Messiah  that  was  in 
them  testified  even  then  of  the  sufferings  of  Messiah  and 
of  his  subsequent  glories  (1  Pet.  1:10,  11). 

The  purpose  of  Messianic  prophecy. — Messianic  proph¬ 
ecy — ^grand,  wonderful,  progressive,  divine — was  given 
for  a  purpose.  It  was  the  divine  index  finger  pointing 
ever  forward  to  coming  better  times.  It  was  the  heaven- 
chosen  method  of  heralding  approaching  redemption  and 
of  preparing  the  minds  of  men  for  an  approaching  Re¬ 
deemer.  It  was  not  given  in  vain,  not  given  to  delude 
men  and  to  raise  in  them  false  hopes  that  were  too  grand 
and  high  for  realization.  No!  Its  purpose  was  to  give 
foreshadowings  of  the  truth,  and,  as  such,  the  shadowings 
were  destined  to  become  actualized.  The  truth  was  event¬ 
ually  to  be  embodied.  In  Messianic  prophecy  the  faithful 
God  had  promised  to  the  world  great  things.  And  his 
promises  would  be  kept.  If,  therefore,  we  could  but  tod 
events  accomplishing  those  promises,  and  could  more- 
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over  discover  a  particular  person  who  gathered  up  those 
various  prophecies  in  himself  and  in  whom  they  con¬ 
verged  and  met,  how  significant  it  would  be.  It  would 
bring  us  to  a  Deliverer  and  would  show  us  deliverance. 
It  would  reveal  to  us  a  Savior  and  give  to  us  knowledge 
of  One  who  alone  can  give  sure  hope  of  the  future.  Wovld 
the  Messiah  do  all  this? 

Messianic  fulfilment. — But  the  years  roll  by.  The  cen¬ 
turies  pass  with  measured  and  majestic  tread.  Yet  still 
the  world  waits  and  hopes  and  prays — and  sins.  Great 
leaders  arise.  Mighty  military  monarchs  lead  to  victory 
their  triumphant  hosts.  A  Thothmes  III.,  a  Tiglath- 
pileser,  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  Cyrus,  an  Alexander,  an 
Augustus,  kill  and  conquer  and  reign.  Yet  on  none  of 
these  does  Messianic  prophecy  light.  But  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  in  an  obscure  Judean  town,  an  obscure 
maiden  gives  birth  to  a  son.  Somehow  the  event  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  Heaven  and  earth  are  stirred  thereat.  Brightly 
flashing  messengers  of  glory  visit  earth  and  tell  of  things 
that  are  strange  and  glad.  They  say  that  the  manger- 
bom  babe  is  a  Savior,  even  Messiah  the  Lord.  The  listen¬ 
ing,  wondering  shepherds  believe  and  adore  (Lu.  2:8-20). 
Holy  men  are  impressed  that  they  shall  not  die  until  the 
Lord’s  Anointed  is  seen  (25-38).  A  portent  appears  in 
the  sky  and  eastern  wise  men  claim  it  as  a  harbinger  of 
the  birth  of  Judah’s  king.  They  come  with  presents  rich 
and  spices  rare.  The  reigning  king  is  seized  with  terror 
for  the  safety  of  his  crown,  and  Bethlehem’s  children  are 
slain  at  his  command.  By  heavenly  dreams  and  angelic 
warnings  the  manger-child  is  saved  (Mat.  2  :l-23) .  Thus 
heaven  stoops  this  child  of  destiny  to  aid. 

This  child,  Jesus  by  name,  grows  to  man’s  estate.  'Then 
a  prophet,  strange  and  strong  and  to  whom  the  multitudes 
gladly  flock,  points  him  out  as  the  Lamb  who  bears  the 
world’s  sin  (Jn.  11 :29) .  When  the  prophet  baptizes  him 
the  heavens  are  rift,  the  Spirit  of  God  descends  and  a 
heavenly  voice  testifies  the  One  baptized  to  be  the  beloved 
and  well-pleasing  Son  of  God  (Mat.  3 : 13-17) .  The  devil’s 
temptations  he  resists,  a  blameless  life  he  lives,  holy  doc¬ 
trines  he  inculcates,  on  the  cross  he  dies,  from  the  dead 
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he  is  raised,  to  heaven  he  ascends.  Surely  this  was  a  most 
marvelous  Bein?,  remarkable  in  many  ways. 

And  yet  why  make  so  much  of  this  marvelous  man? 
Simply  because  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  candidly 
consider  him  the  ful  filler  of  Messianic  prophecy.  On  him, 
therefore,  our  hopes  are'  based.  He  is  the  light  that 
illumes  our  darkness.  Apart  from  him  we  have  no  hope 
of  pardon,  of  peace,  of  life  everlasting.  He  is  the  Sun 
that  fills  all  our  sky,  the  One  that  lights  our  journey  from 
paradise  lost  to  paradise  restored. 

While  upon  the  earth,  he  was  but  a  poor  man  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.  He  lived  but  a  short  earth 
life,  and  his  ministry  of  love  and  healing  and  instruction 
lasted  but  a  little  more  than  three  years.  A  longer  period 
would  have  been  needed  by  most  men  to  get  the  ears  of 
the  people;  to  get  the  people  at  large  even  so  much  as 
to  take  special  notice.  Yet,  in  so  short  a  time,  what 
wonders  did  Jesus  perform.  His  Messiahship  was  shown 
by  the  after  effects  as  well  as  directly  by  his  exalted  char¬ 
acter,  his  spiritual  teachings  and  his  marvelous  deeds.  In 
that  little  time  he  laid  a  foundation  that  never  has  been 
moved.  That  foundation  is  as  substantial  to-day  as  it 
was  centuries  ago.  Assailed  it  surely  and  repeatedly  has 
been ;  but  firm  it  stands,  firmer  than  Gibraltar. 

In  that  brief  public  ministry  of  his,  and  by  the  full  and 
potent  effects  of  his  redemptive  work,  Jesus  wrought  a 
mighty  change  for  the  world’s  betterment,  its  betterment 
in  morals,  in  politics,  in  religion.  Not  with  his  own  gen¬ 
eration  did  the  influence  of  his  work  and  teaching  die. 
To-day  it  lives — for  the  benefit  of  earth’s  inhabitants.  In 
the  hearts  of  countless  numbers  it  dispels  darkness  and 
drives  away  despair.  The  fear  and  uncertainty  of  the 
future  it  chases  away  and  in  their  place  does  substitute 
peace  and  assurance.  Opposed  he  has  been,  and  most 
foully  and  shamefully  misrepresented.  Every  weapon 
that  malice  could  make  or  the  devil  devise,  everything  that 
brutality  and  ignorance,  yes,  even  perverse  and  misguided 
learning,  could  possibly  invent, — such  have  been  tried 
against  him  and  his  cause.  But  somehow  still  he  lives 
above  and  his  great  cause  goes  victoriously  onward.  Its 
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enemies  die  and  are  laid  away.  Poor  mortal  creatures 
were  they,  and  at  the  longest  their  opposition  could  be  but 
short-lived.  But  the  gospel  of  the  Christ  which  they 
have  assailed,  that  is  an  abiding  reality.  It  endures, 
though  generation  after  generation  of  its  assailants  per¬ 
ish.  As  a  religion  tested  and  sure  it  abides  to-day  for  the 
comfort  and  salvation  of  those  who  trust  therein.  For 
the  religion  of  the  Messiah  is  a  religion  that  saves,  saves 
to  the  uttermost  all  those  who  come  unto  God  by  him. 

Messianic  prophecy,  then,  has  not  failed.  Giving  to 
men  the  hope  of  a  coming  Redeemer  and  King,  aiding 
largely  in  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  coming  and 
reception,  we  see  it  at  last  achieved  in  the  actual  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Promised  One  and  in  the  saving  power  of 
his  gospel.  After  centuries  of  weary  waiting,  the  various 
and  comprehensive  predictions  met  in  one  person.  They 
have  met  and  been  fulfilled  in  no  other.  But  by  One  all 
requirements  have  been  fully  satisfied.  And  that  One  was 
the  Nazarene,  the  One  known  a^  Jesus  the  Christ. 

Messianic  claims. — Jesus  claimed  for  himself  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  ancient  prophecies.  At  Nazareth  where  he  had 
been  brought  up,  after  reading  a  certain  passage  from 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  he  said:  “Today  is  this  Scripture 
fulfilled  in  your  ears”  {Lu.  4:21).  And  after  his  resur¬ 
rection,  beginning  from  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he 
interpreted  to  his  disciples  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself.  These,  said  he,  “are  my  words  which 
I  spake  unto  you  .  .  .  how  that  all  things  must  needs  be 
fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  concerning  me”  (24 :27, 44) . 

So,  too,  the  disciples  claimed  that  Jesus  was  the  heaven¬ 
sent  fulfiller  of  prophecy.’*®  And  from  their  time  until 
now  the  Christian  church  has  ever  been  of  the  same 
opinion.  And,  indeed,  we  know  that  he  was  the  one 
because  he  was  bom  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  place, 
under  the  right  circumstances.  He  grew  up  the  right 
way,  lived  the  right  sort  of  life,  taught  the  right  kind  of 
doctrine,  performed  the  right  sort  of  works,  yielded  him- 


28 See  Acta  2:23-36;  3:19-26;  13:23-39;  17:2,4;  26:22,  23. 
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self  to  death  in  the  right  way  and  died  the  right  death 
amid  details  that  had  been  circumstantially  pre-recorded. 
In  exact  fulfilment  of  prophecy  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  ascended  bodily  to  heaven,  ushered  in  a  new  dis¬ 
pensation  and  revolutionized  the  religious  thought  and 
hopes  of  mankind.  This  and  much  more  has  he  done. 
In  so  doing  he  accomplished  what  no  other  has  done,  and 
in  it  all  he  has  demonstrated  himself  the  Messiah  sent 
from  God, — a  Deliverer  indeed. 

The  truth  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  of 
Christianity  is  wonderfully  evidenced  by  the  fulfilment 
of  Messianic  prophecy  in  Jesus  and  in  the  success  of  the 
gospel  since  he  was  upon  earth.  ‘‘His  followers  were 
persecuted,  but  their  cause  prevailed.  .  .  .  Christianity 
has  effected  a  great  change.^^  Its  mighty  influence  for 
good  is  yet  operative  in  the  world.  And  those  who  hon¬ 
estly  desire  truth,  who  will  patiently  examine  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  foregleamings  of  the  Old  Testament,  diligently 
comparing  with  them  the  authenticated  facts  of  history 
concerning  Christ  and  Christianity,  will  very  likely  be 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  knowledge  that  could  thus 
foresee  and  the  love  and  wisdom  that  would  thus  provide 
for  man’s  redemption  through  so  wonderful  a  Redeemer. 

Before  we  bid  adieu  to  Messianic  prophecy,  there  are 
some  things  to  which  we  will  give  a  little  more  detailed 
attention.  These  are,  from  differing  points  of  view,  dif¬ 
ferent  though  related  phases  of  predictive  truth  that  bear 
on  him  who  was  to  come.  To  those  things  attention  is 
now  called. 

1.  The  Messiah  as  Deliverer. — In  his  special  aspect  as 
Deliverer  or  Redeemer,  the  Messiah  will  here  be  noticed 
with  comparative  brevity.  This  is  not  because  his  work 
of  rescue  or  deliverance  is  not  important,  but  rather 
because  that  throughout  all  the  other  forms  of  Messianic 
manifestation  this  light  of  coming  redemptional  work  is 
seen  to  shine.  In  fact,  without  this,  all  his  other  work 
would  virtually  go  for  nought. 
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Deliverance  is  needed  where  there  is  distress  or  danger. 
And  because  of  his  moral  turpitude,  man  was  in  both 
danger  and  distress.  Rescue  being  absolutely  required 
for  man’s  present  and  eternal  good,  a  rescuer  was  indis¬ 
pensable.  And  an  adequate  rescuer  could  be  provided  by 
none  but  God  himself.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  man  stood 
in  such  need,  by  divine  promise  that  need  was  covered. 
The  proto-evangel  first  sounds  a  glad  and  potential  note 
of  coming  deliverance  and  sings  a  grateful  song  of  hope 
relative  to  a  coming  deliverer  (Gen.  3 :15) .  And  was  not 
R.  Payne  Smith  right  when  he  said  that  “round  this  prom¬ 
ised  Deliverer  the  rest  of  Scripture  groups  itself”? 

In  him  were  all  of  earth’s  peoples  to  be  blest  (Gen. 
22:18).  Breaking  in  pieces  the  oppressor,  receiving  the 
homage  of  kings  and  the  service  of  nations,  the  coming 
Deliverer  would  judge  the  poor,  save  the  needy  and  re¬ 
deem  their  souls  from  oppression  and  violence  (Pa.  72 :4, 
11-14).  As  a  Redeemer  he  would  come  to  Zion,  as  one 
speaking  in  righteousness  and  mighty  to  save,  and  to 
those  in  captivity  he  would  proclaim  liberty.^®  In  his  days 
would  Judah  be  saved  and  Israel  dwell  safely.  To  every¬ 
one  calling  upon  Jehovah  there  would  be  deliverance. 
Peace  to  the  nations  would  he  speak,  because  then  for 
sin  and  for  uncleanness  would  a  fountain  be  opened.®^ 

In  Gospel  times  it  is  Jesus  whom  we  see  as  the  great 
Deliverer,  the  world’s  Savior.®^  As  Deliverer,  he  delivers 
from  this  present  evil  world,  from  the  power  of  darkness, 
out  of  temptation,  from  the  bondage  of  the  fear  of  death, 
from  the  wrath  to  come.®®  His  object  in  coming  to  earth 
was  to  save  the  lost,  to  save  sinners.®*  To  this  end  he 
gave  himself  for  our  sins,  opened  a  fountain  of  cleansing 
in  his  own  blood,  and,  as  Prince  and  Savior,  he  grants 
repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins.®®  The  heavily-laden 
find  soul-rest  in  him,  for  to  those  who  believe  on  his  name 
abundance  of  peace  does  already  come,  and  at  his  final 

80/8.  59;20;  61:1;  63:1. 
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manifestation  they  with  him  are  to  be  manifested  in 
glory.®® 

2.  The  Davidic  King. — In  the  Israelitish  theocracy  the 
king  was  a  representative  of  Jehovah.  He  was  to  rule 
for  God  and  by  authority  vouchsafed  from  God.®^  Anoint¬ 
ing  was  practised  in  the  designation  and  consecration 
of  these  kings.®®  Saul,  the  first  king,  was  anointed  by 
Samuel  and  was  called  the  Lord’s  anointed.®®  As  Saul  did 
not  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  high  and  heaven- 
appointed  office,  David,  a  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  was 
anointed  to  be  his  successor.^®  Under  him,  despite  his 
defects,  the  kingdom  was  consolidated,  its  enemies  sub¬ 
dued,  its  boundaries  extended,  its  prestige  augmented,  its 
policy  established,  its  forces  organized  and  its  worship 
centralized  and  systematized. 

It  was  to  this  man  of  genius  and  piety  that  God  gave 
the  promise  that  his  house  should  be  made  sure.  His 
throne  was  to  be  established  permanently.  The  Davidic 
seed  was  to  be  settled  in  the  kingdom  forever.^^  It  is  to 
be  noticed,  however;,  that,  as  Briggs  says,  the  prediction 
is  generic,  finding  its  realization  in  the  Messiah  as  the 
culmination  of  David’s  line. 

When  these  great  promises  first  came  to  David,  he 
was  immensely  elated.  And  in  the  prayer  that  he  there¬ 
upon  offered  to  Jehovah,  he  manifested  his  faith,  his 
delight  and  his  gratitude.  In  that  prayer  his  chief  cause 
for  gratitude  was  because  Jehovah  was  to  build  him  a 
house  and  to  continue  that  house  forever  (2  Sam. 
7:18-29). 

And  in  the  “last  words  of  David”  (2  Sam.  23:1-7),  the 
grateful  king  shows  that  this  great  hope  had  ever  since 
animated  him,  that  it  had  been  and  yet  was  all  his  salva¬ 
tion  and  all  his  desire.  An  everlasting  covenant,  in  all 
things  ordered  and  sure,  had  been  made  with  him  by  God. 
Accordingly  it  was  his  expectation  that  there  should  arise 

11:28-30;  Jn.  14:27;  Rom.  5:1;  PhU.  4:6,  7;  Col.  3:4. 
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a  righteous  one,  ruling  over  men  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
whose  reign  would  be  as  benign  as  the  dawning  of  an 
eastern  morning. 

This  predicted  Davidic  descendant  was  later  termed 
David,  king,  prince,  witness,  commander,  anointed.**  As 
such  he  was  Jehovah’s  ideal  Anointed  One,  the  true  Mes¬ 
siah,  of  whom  the  others  were  but  types  and  shadows. 
Despite  the  opposition  of  enemies,  he  was  yet  to  sit  as 
king  upon  Zion’s  holy  hill  (Ps.  2:6).  Upon  his  shoulder 
the  government  was  to  be  (Is.  9:6).  He  was  to  reign 
as  king,  deal  wisely,  execute  justice,  uphold  and  establish 
the  throne  and  kingdom  of  David  with  justice  and  right¬ 
eousness  {Jer.  23:5;  Is.  9:7).  His  princedom  was  to 
be  forever  {Ezek.  37:25),  his  dominion  unceasing  {Ps. 
89 :35-37)  and  universal,  comprehending  the  entire  earth 
(Ps.  72:8;  Dan.  7:14).  And  it  is  distinctly  observable 
that  this  world-extensive  and  time-endless  reign  is  nar¬ 
rowed,  not  to  a  dynasty  merely,  but  to  a  definite  individual 
(Is.  11  :l-6 ;  Jer.  23 :5,  6) .  And  that  reign  is  to  be  on  the 
Davidic  throne  {Is.  9 :7 ;  Lu.  1 :32,  33) ,  which,  in  a  sense, 
is  likewise  the  throne  of  Jehovah  (1  Chron.  29:11,  23). 
The  coming  occupant  of  that  throne  must  even  be  bom  in 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David  {Mic.  5:2).  When  the  de¬ 
cadent  Jewish  monarchy  at  last  toppled  to  its  fall,  when 
its  last  weakling  king  removed  the  crown  from  his  un¬ 
worthy  brow,  it  was  to  be  no  more — until  he  came  whose 
right  it  is,  and  God  shall  give  it  him  {Ezek.  21:25-27). 

It  is  observable  how  this  thought  of  a  Davidic  deliverer 
and  ruler  fastened  itself  upon  the  Jewish  mind.  In  early 
New  Testament  times  it  is  plain  that,  among  the  various 
classes  of  the  people,  this  predicted  Messiah  was  thought 
of  and  alluded  to  as  “the  son  of  David.”  This  was  regu¬ 
larly  and  popularly  a  Messianic  title.** 

Matthew  begins  his  Gospel  with  these  words:  “The 
book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David.” 
As  here  used  by  the  gospel  historian,  this  title  “son  of 
David”  is  most  significant  and  comprehensive.  Matthew 

*2  Jer.  30:9;  Ezek.  34:23,  24;  37:25,  34;  Hoe.  3:5;  /«.  55:4;  Pa. 
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had  started  to  write  a  history  of  the  words  and  works 
of  a  certain  person.  As  a  Jew  he  was  cognizant  of  the 
Messianic  expectation  of  his  people.  He  knew  how  they 
looked  back  with  pride  to  the  person  and  the  reign  of 
David.  He  knew  how  they  looked  ahead  for  a  Davidic 
scion  yet  to  reign.  He  knew  that  this  expected  Messiah 
was  styled  “the  son  of  David.”  With  these  facts  all  in 
view,  he  deliberately  and  boldly  denominated  the  One  of 
whom  he  was  to  write — ^“the  son  of  David.”  In  doing 
this  it  is  plain  that,  considering  the  facts  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  he  was  claiming  Messiahship  for  Jesus  the  Naza- 
rene.  And  everyone  who  gives  credence  to  his  Gospel 
will  feel  that  Matthew  proved  his  claim. 

3.  The  Servant  of  Jehovah. — ^We  have  seen  the  kingly 
aspect  of  the  One  presented  to  the  hopes  of  Israel.  There 
is  another  aspect,  far  different  from  this,  in  which  he  is 
presented.  It  is  that  of  a  servant,  “the  Servant  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.” 

We  purpose  here  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contro¬ 
verted  points  of  the  “Servant”  question.  Waiving  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Servant  may  at  times  refer  to 
Israel,  at  times  to  Israel's  righteous  remnant  or  to  ideal 
Israel,  etc.,  we  are  positive  that  some  “servant  passages” 
refer  to  a  particular  and  Messianic  person,  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  the  whole  question  leads  us  here.  This  is,  as  it 
were,  the  grand  converging  terminus.  If  it  is  not  so, 
then  such  Scriptures  lead  to  nothing  definite  and  determi¬ 
native. 

We  see,  then,  one  designated  as  Jehovah’s  Servant,  one 
in  whom  Jehovah  delights,  one  chosen,  upheld,  and  Spirit- 
endued  by  him  {Is.  42:1).  Working  unostentatiously, 
without  failure  or  discouragement,  he  would  establish 
justice  in  the  earth,  be  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  set 
free  the  captives  (2-7),  sustain  the  weary  (50-4),  redeem 
Israel,  enlighten  the  Gentiles  and  be  for  salvation  unto 
the  end  of  the  earth  (49:5-9).  Confident  in  the  help  of 
Jehovah,  he  would  withhold  not  himself  from  shameful 
treatment  (50:5-9).  Uncomely,  despised,  forsaken,  un¬ 
esteemed,  sorrowful,  he,  though  sinless  himself,  neverthe¬ 
less  bears  the  griefs  and  sorrows  of  others,  is  wounded  for 
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their  transgressions,  bruised  for  their  iniquities,  suffers 
for  them  uncomplainingly  and  vicariously,  making  his 
very  soul  an  offering  for  other’s  sin — so  coming  to  an  un¬ 
merited  and  contumelious  death.  Yet  is  his  life  prolonged 
(by  resurrection)  and  at  some  time  thereafter  he  is  com¬ 
pensated  for  all  his  sufferings  by  seeing  the  results  of  his 
soul’s  travail.  In  his  hand  Jehovah’s  work  is  made  to 
prosper;  many  are  made  righteous  and  by  his  stripes  are 
healed.  His  ransomed  spiritual  seed  he  sees.  As  tri¬ 
umphant  and  exalted  victor  he  reaps  the  reward  of  suc¬ 
cessful  though  suffering  conflict  (53:1-12). 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  picture  could  meet 
accomplishment  in  no  mortal  man.  None  but  the  divinely- 
sent  Savior  could  ever  measure  up  to  it. 

This  prophetic  foreview  of  a  suffering  Messiah  seems 
to  have  been  distasteful  to  the  Jewish  mind.  It  went 
against  their  national  pride.  They  preferred  to  look  for 
a  great  national  deliverer,  one  who  would  subdue  their 
enemies,  free  their  nation  and  restore  the  spl^dors  of 
Davidic  and  Solomonic  days.  As  Stanton  has  said: 
“There  is  no  trace  of  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  would 
undergo  suffering  in  the  extra-canonical  pre-Christian 
literature.  .  .  .  And  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Gos¬ 
pels  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  no  such  belief  existed 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  ministry.  His 
own  disciples  were  totally  unprepared  for  his  announce¬ 
ments  on  the  subject.”*^ 

4.  The  pre-eminent  Prophet, — In  the  religion  and  his- 
» tory  of  ancient  Israel  there  are  seen  to  arise  prominently 
before  us  two  special  orders,  the  priestly  and  the  pro¬ 
phetic.  The  priesthood  was  an  established  and  continuous 
thing,  passing  down  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
family  of  Aaron.  The  prophet,  on  the  contrary,  was  one 
specially  and  personally  called  to  perform  prophetic  func¬ 
tions.  He  might  come  from  any  tribe  or  from  any  stratum 
of  society.  As  a  spiritual  power  the  specially  endued 
prophet  was  greater  than  the  priest. 
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The  ideal  Servant  was  to  be  teacher,  preacher-prophet 
(Deut,  18 : 17-19) .  As  such  he  was  to  be  especially  endued 
with  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  2:1;  61:1).  Though 
unostentatious  (42:2,  3),  yet  was  his  mouth  to  be  like  a 
sharp  sword  (51:16).  He  was  to  preach  good  tidings 
to  the  meek,  proclaim  the  year  of  Jehovah’s  favor  and  the 
day  of  divine  vengeance  (61 :1,  2) .  In  the  face  of  difficul¬ 
ties  he  would  persevere  until  he  had  established  the  true 
religion  in  the  earth  (42:4). 

A  prophet  is  one  called,  commissioned  and  empowered 
by  God,  one  who  speaks  for  God.  He  is  a  divinely  in¬ 
spired  teacher  of  righteousness,  as  well  as  a  wamer 
against  evil  and  a  predicter  of  future  events.  So,  as  a 
prophet,  we  may  well  think  of  the  Messiah  as  being  super¬ 
lative  in  these  respects.  The  greatest  of  all  heaven-sent 
teachers  would  he  be. 

When  Jesus  was  on  earth,  he  became  a  puzzlement  to 
the  people.  They  found  it  impossible  to  place  him.  Who 
he  was  and  what  he  was,  this  proved  an  enigma  to  them.*® 
In  their  inquiries  concerning  him,  one  answer  was  that  he 
was  a  prophet,  or  possibly  one  of  the  old  prophets  come 
to  life  again.*®  Another  answer  was  that  he  was  the 
Prophet,  a  great  and  pre-eminent  prophetic  person  whom 
they  expected,  which  expectation  was  founded  on  their 
prophetic  scriptures.*^  And  after  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  he  was  openly  proclaimed  by  his  followers  as 
being  indeed  that  Prophet  long  since  predicted  (Acts 
3:22f).  And  ever  since  apostolic  times  he  has  by  the 
Church  been  duly  recognized  as  that  super-eminent  Pro¬ 
phetic  Person,  the  great  Teacher  come  from  God,  he  whose 
teaching  was  not  his  own  but  his  who  sent  him  (Jn.  6 :16) . 

Thus,  somehow,  do  all  these  things  center  in  him.  This 
in  itself  is  remarkable.  But  the  sequel  through  the  cen- 

«  Jn.  7:12,  40ff.;  9:16;  10:19-21. 

«Afaf.  16:14;  21:11,  46;  Mk.  6:14-16;  Lu.  7:16;  24:19.  Jn.  3:2; 
4:19. 

«  Jn.  6:14;  7:40. 
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turies  agrees  thereto  and  confirms  him  as  the  One  pre¬ 
dicted,  as  the  Sent  of  God  and  the  True  Messiah. 

Man’s  true  hope,  therefore,  is  not  scattered  and  divided 
among  the  different  sages,  prophets,  pretenders  or  relig¬ 
ious  genuises  of  the  centuries.  It  is  in  HIM — or  it  is 
nowhere. 
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New  Horizons  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Frederick 

C.  Grant,  S.T.D.  Pp.  XXIX,  287.  Morehouse  Publish- 

insT  Co.  $1.50. 

In  this  volume  are  contained  the  Hale  Lectures  as  given 
at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Evanston,  1927-28. 
This  series  surveys  the  basic  problems  of  the  theological 
held.  The  method  is  historical,  critical,  philosophical. 
The  aim  is  broadly  apologetic  and  evaluating. 

With  frequent  poetic  touches,  enriching  allusions  to 
numerous  great  thinkers  ancient  and  modern,  well  tem¬ 
pered  logic  especially  in  deductions,  the  author  moves 
familiarly  through  the  regions  where  religion  meets  sci¬ 
ence,  psychology,  historical  reconstruction,  new  philoso¬ 
phies  and  theologies.  More  is  conceded  to  the  radical 
position  than  is  necessary,  but  everywhere  the  treatment 
makes  the  reader  think  and  face  facts  and  prevalent  esti¬ 
mates  none  too  welcome. 

Notwithstanding  the  seriousness  of  the  challenges  and 
contradictions  which  Christianity  has  to  meet,  the  author 
is  still  courageously  optimistic.  He  suggests  that  ‘*it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  really  great  age  of  Christianity 
is  still  to  come.” 

In  his  conclusion  the  author  attempts  a  restatement  of 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  God,  Creation,  Satan,  Angels, 
Human  Capacity,  the  Fall,  Revelation,  Incarnation,  the 
Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no  slavish  loyalty  to  the  older  forms 
but  a  “recognition  of  the  priority  of  faith  over  theology,” 
an  attitude  of  which  Dr.  Grant  himself  speaks  approv¬ 
ingly  as  “the  most  promising  feature  of  the  present-day 
situation  in  Christian  doctrine.”  G.  B.  McCreary. 

Twentieth  Century  Christianity.  By  Frank  Ballard, 

D. D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  etc.  (Lond.).  Pp.  X,  319.  T.  &  T. 

Clark,  Edinburgh.  $2.50. 

This  seems  a  brief  book,  when  one  considers  the  scope 
of  it  as  indicated  by  the  table  of  contents.  An  introduc¬ 
tion  insists  that,  contrary  to  the  idea  that  Christianity’s 
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difficulties  “largely  passed  away  with  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,”  the  present  backwash  of  that  storm  is  “more 
deadly”  than  the  storm  itself,  as  being  “more  silent,  in¬ 
sidious,  and  widespread.” 

The  author  then  describes  “Ideal  Christianity.”  Sum¬ 
ming  up  his  chapter  on  this,  he  defines  it  as  “a  life  based 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  truth  concerning  Jesus  Christ, 
His  person,  character,  and  teaching.  His  death  and  resur¬ 
rection,  with  the  practice  of  His  spirit,  as  these  are  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament,  when  it  is  fairly  interpreted 
by  itself,  in  modem  light.” 

A  chapter  on  “perversions”  of  this  ideal  gives  us  a 
formidable  list,-— eleven,  to  be  exact.  Most  of  us  will 
find  what  the  author  thinks  of  us  under  some  one  or  more 
of  these  perversions.  Most  people,  too,  will  enjoy  what 
he  has  to  say  about  people  who  are  guilty  of  perversions 
other  than  their  own.  An  orthodox  Protestant,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “catches  it”  in  the  respective  sections  on  doctrinal, 
eschatological,  puritan,  and  Biblical  perversions,  yet  he 
will  witness  with  pleasure  the  flaying  given  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  section  on  the  “Romanist”  perversion. 
Under  perversion  number  nine,  the  “Eccentric,”  eight 
isms  are  discussed,  such  as  Russellism,  Mormonism,  Eddy- 
ism.  All  through  this  chapter  on  Perversions  the  blame 
is  laid  on  the  belief  in  a  thorough-going  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  Calvinistic  theology,  too,  must  bear  its  share  of 
the  blame,  because  it  influenced  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English  in  1611. 

In  a  much  shorter  chapter  “vignettes”  are  given  of  the 
forms  of  doctrine  and  practice  in  England,  “which  may 
truthfully  be  termed  ‘Approximations*  to  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing  rather  than  ‘perversions.’”  Here  are  Anglicanism, 
which  must  move  toward  a  “rational  faith”  or  remain 
“a  trammelled  approximation  of  the  true  Gospel;”  Method¬ 
ism,  which,  largely  on  account  of  the  growth  of  a  “mild 
modernism,”  is  making  an  accelerated  approximation; 
Presbyterianism,  which  is  “at  least  a  helpful  approxima¬ 
tion  ;”  and  Congregationalism,  which  “may  truly  be  esti¬ 
mated  as  a  real  approximation;”  Baptists  especially  the 
General  Baptists,  who  are  commended  about  as  are  the 
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Congregationalists ;  the  Salvation  Army,  whose  “whole 
attitude  and  devotion  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
truest  approximations,”  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  which 
comes  in  for  rather  high  commendation. 

What  keeps  these  “approximations”  from  approximat¬ 
ing  ideal  Christianity  more  closely,  we  are  constantly  re¬ 
minded,  is  the  relative  failure  to  forsake  such  antiquated 
notions  as  inspiration,  original  sin,  total  depravity,  “a 
definite  Day  of  Judgment,  followed  by  a  concrete  Heaven 
or  Hell,”  and  the  refusal  to  adopt  “modem  thought.” 
One  would  think  it  would  puzzle  the  author  to  note  that 
the  very  body  which  proceeds  most  unquestioningly  upon 
the  old  ideas,  namely  the  Salvation  Army,  is  the  one  which 
wins  his  highest  praise  for  actual  work  and  success. 

The  account  of  the  “Christianity  of  the  Future”  pre¬ 
sents  it  as  fundamentally  a  life.  Because  it  is  a  life  it  is 
a  growth.  Because  it  is  a  growing  life  it  exhibits  variety 
and  must  adapt  itself  to  environment.  This  adapting 
process  is  difficult  because  of  the  radical  and  rapid 
changes  in  conditions. 

Truth  must  be  boldly  told.  Churches  and  preachers 
must  openly  reject  from  their  phraseology,  in  creed, 
preaching,  ritual  and  hymnology,  whatever  tends  to  per¬ 
petuate  discarded  teaching.  Assuming  that  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  theory  of  the  atonement  is  an  antiquated  and  impos¬ 
sible  idea,  these  lines  should  be  cut  out  as  untrue : 

For  every  sinful  action 

Thou  hast  atonement  made ; 

The  perfect  satisfaction 

Thy  precious  blood  has  paid. 

It  may  be  said  parenthetically  that  many  conservatives 
are  curious  to  see  a  praise-book  that  hews  strictly  to  a 
thorough-going  modernistic  line.  They  can  hardly  imag¬ 
ine  a  hymn-book  like  that,  and  they  question  whether  it 
would  serve  to  express  the  Godward  outgoings  of  the 
human  heart  well  enough  to  survive  long. 

This  complete  veracity  of  the  future  Church  will  re¬ 
quire,  we  are  told,  that  we  build  upon  “the  simple  truth” 
that  we  “rose  by  gradual  processes  from  lower  forms  of 
animal  life,  and  with  struggle  and  suffering  became  man,” 
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and  that  the  Fall  was  the  beginning,  somewhere  along 
the  line,  of  a  “consciousness  of  degradation  which  marked 
a  rise  in  the  scale  of  existence.”  This  “simple  truth,” 
we  read,  openly  substituted  for  the  old  and  mistaken  ideas 
of  creation  and  the  fall  and  the  lost  condition  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  clears  the  way  for  a  “Real  Gospel,”  “the  Alpha  and 
Omega”  of  which  is  “The  Father  Himself  loves  you.” 

Nevertheless,  when  the  author  directly  faces  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  his  twentieth-century  Christian  to 
thorough-going  evolutionism,  and  asks  the  crucial  ques¬ 
tion  how  Christ  Himself  fits  into  the  scheme,  he  is  frankly 
in  trouble.  He  is  sure  that  “in  regard  to  pure  Theism, 
the  question  of  evolution  is  settled.”  But  when  it  comes 
to  “Christian  verities,”  and  especially  the  greatest  one, 
Christ  Himself,  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  “The  possibility 
of  a  thorough-going  evolutionary  Christology  is  as  yet 
debatable.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  “many 
exact  scholars  and  sincere  Christians  on  either  side  of 
this  question,”  all  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  exercise 
Christian  patience  and  mutual  love.  Throughout  this  sec¬ 
tion  there  is  the  familiar  warning  against  theological 
dogmatism,  and  the  equally  familiar  tolerance  toward  the 
dogmatism  of  the  man  who  makes  positive  pronounce¬ 
ments  in  the  metaphysics  of  his  science  and  of  religion 
as  well. 

There  are  important  sections  on  the  relation  of  Christi¬ 
anity  to  democracy,  sociology.  Church  government, 
united  action  for  the  solution  of  public  problems,  foreign 
missions,  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  the  Christian¬ 
izing  of  sports. 

In  an  epilogue  of  twenty-three  pages  there  is  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  beliefs  widely  held  which  must  be  discarded.  In 
this  list  are  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  atonement,  and 
nearly  eversrthing,  it  seems,  that  any  considerable  number 
of  Christians  have  believed. 

It  is  a  challenging  book.  It  hits  conservatives  full  in 
the  face,  no  side  slaps.  Therefore  for  conservatives  it  is 
good  reading.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  one’s  most  cer¬ 
tain  beliefs  challenged  occasionally,  and  sharply  enough 
to  rouse  interest.  For  a  great  many  people  the  book  will 
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do  this.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anyone  whom  the  author 
does  not  hit,  whether  justly  or  not.  At  times  it  seems 
that  he  comes  near  hitting  himself,  and,  if  he  did,  it  makes 
his  impartiality  complete.  Jesse  Johnson. 

Young  Luther.  By  Robert  Herndon  Fife.  Pp.  232.  Mac- 
millians.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  study  of  “the  intellectual  and  religious 
development  of  Martin  Luther  to  1518.”  The  author  began 
studying  Luther  “to  sound  out  the  cultural  significance  of 
the  man,”  and  found  “that  any  study  of  Luther  as  edu¬ 
cator,  translator,  fabulist  or  poet  must  begin  with  an 
understanding  of  his  theological  development.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  book  embodies  the  findings  of  the  author  in 
“an  attempt  to  show  how  the  personality  of  Luther  was 
affected  by  early  surroundings  and  training,  and  to  trace 
...  his  battle  with  traditional  formulas  in  theology  and 
philosophy,  until  he  found  a  formula  of  his  own.” 

A  worthy  task  and  well  executed.  The  whole  history 
of  Luther  from  childhood  to  the  contest  on  indulgences 
is  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  religious  growth. 
Particularly  valuable  to  those  whose  reading  about  the 
great  reformer  has  been  limited  to  brief  outline  manuals 
will  be  the  chapters  covering  the  years  from  1508,  when 
he  first  lectured  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  to  the 
Theses  and  the  Indulgence  contest  which  ensued. 

Jesse  Johnson. 

Die  Darmstadter  Pessach-Haggadah.  Edited  and  an¬ 
notated  by  Bruno  Italiener,  with  bibliography  of  illus¬ 
trated  Haggada.  Commentary  volume  4to,  VII,  296  pp., 
1927.  Half  leather,  gold  cut,  60  Marks.  Folio-volume 
with  116  illuminated  plates,  only  350  copies.  Half- 
leather;  publ.  October,  1928.  Both  vols.,  380  Marks. 
(Hiersemann,  Konigstrasse  29,  Leipzig,  Germany.) 
The  Christian  student  derives  no  little  profit  in  dipping 
occasionally  into  religious  writings  of  the  Jews  since 
70  A.  D.,  for  though  Rabinnic  writers  have  on  the  whole 
been  treading  time  ever  since,  their  genuine  admiration 
and  love  for  the  Old  Testament  helps  us  to  realize  what 
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that  milieu  was — say  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  commentaries  on  the  feast 
of  the  pasch  and  on  the  ritual  then  observed.  The  broad 
lines  of  the  service  are  given  in  Scripture,  but  for  the 
practical  details  and  the  symbolism  therein  involved  we 
must  turn  to  later  writings.  The  Passah-Haggada  (de¬ 
veloped  out  of  the  Talmud)  describes  the  rites  observed 
in  Jewish  families  after  return  from  the  synogogue  on 
the  evenings  of  14th  and  15th  Nisan.  Amid  various 
prayers  and  blessings  all  leavened  bread  is  removed  from 
the  pantry,  the  table  spread  with  a  large  dish  with  three 
Massoth  (unleavened  thin  round  loaves)  and  a  goblet  of 
wine,  with  “bitter  herbs”  as  well.  These  are  followed  by 
one  or  two  meat  courses  partaken  of  with  rites  slightly 
differing  among  German,  Spanish  and  English  Jews.  The 
text  that  is  here  so  sumptuously  edited  for  the  wealthy 
children  of  Israel  was  written  and  illuminated  in  Germany 
in  the  14th  Century.  It  has,  curiously  enough,  some  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  English  rite.  The  latter  is  now  known 
owing  to  D.  Kaufmann’s  discovery  in  Leipzig  in  1891  of 
the  English  Siddur  (cf.  Jewish  Qimrterly  Review,  1892, 
p.  24).  This  English  influence  in  Germany  (esp.  Rhein 
province)  is  easily  explained  owing  to  expulsion  of  Jews 
from  France  and  England  towards  end  of  13th  Century. 
The  ritual  text  of  our  Darmstadt  Ms.  is  accompanied  by 
a  Commentary  mostly  by  Eleasar  ben  Jehuda  of  Worms 
(died  1238) .  A  voluminous  writer,  he  was  deeply  relig¬ 
ious  and  something  of  a  mystic.  He  took  up  and  volatil¬ 
ized  in  himself  all  the  “wisdom  of  the  ancients.”  So  his 
work  well  repays  study.  Writ  large  as  it  is  in  these  beau¬ 
tifully  illuminated  pages  of  the  ritual,  it  stimulates  one’s 
interest  in  the  pascal  rites;  the  which  interest  and  curi¬ 
osity  is  fully  gratified  in  the  printed  quarto  with  its 
elaborate  explanation  of  both  ritual  and  commentary  (pp. 
71-165).  Various  elements  of  the  rite  are  traced  back  to 
the  Talmud,  so  we  are  led  back  to  the  time  of  that  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Pasch,  after  which  Jesus  instituted  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  The  Book  of  Jubilee  (chap.  49)  de¬ 
scribes  the  Pascal  rite  even  earlier. 
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Rabbi  Italiener  has  done  his  work  thoroughly  in  the 
smaller  volume,  complete  in  itself,  quoting  a  fair  number 
of  passages  in  Hebrew  script,  to  which  German  transla¬ 
tion  is  at  times  appended.  Yet  as  he  writes  principally  for 
Jewish  readers  the  mere  Christian  will  sometimes  be  in 
a  quandary.  But  if  he  reads  up  the  pascal  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  picks  up  some  terms  from  an  Hebrew 
and  English  Prayerbook  (e.  g.,  according  to  Liturgy  of 
Jews  in  Poland  and  Germany,  printed  at  London) ,  he  will 
soon  feel  at  home.  Rabbi  Italiener  has  also  got  artistic 
experts  to  contribute  chapters  on  the  illuminations  and 
binding  of  our  Codex  (Orientalis  8  of  Darmstadt)  and 
has  added  over  a  hundred  pages  describing  most  extant 
illuminated  Haggada  Mss.  of  the  Pasch :  a  labour  of  love 
indeed!  He  appends  16  plates  of  illuminated  Mss., 
wherein  the  Cincinnati  copy  (Hebrew  Union  College) 
takes  the  place  of  honour.  Illuminated  Esther  rolls  have 
always  been  popular ;  we  are  glad  that  illuminated  Easter 
rolls  are  coming  to  their  own.  A  sample  page  of  the 
folio  illuminations  was  sent  the  present  reviewer,  and  it 
shows  quite  perfect  technique,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
gold  is  rather  brassy.  But  then  Germany  is  rather  short 
all  aroimd  in  that  desirable  substance. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Grundriss  der  Patrologie.  By  Dr.  G.  Rauschen.  9th 

ed.,  revised  by  Dr.  J.  Wittig.  Crown  8vo.,  XX,  460  pp. 

1926.  (Herder  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

Precious  is  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  for  it  brings  us 
into  touch  with  the  bearers  of  the  Christian  message  when 
it  was  still  in  its  exuberant  youth  and  first  fervor.  The 
present  “Outline  of  Patrology  sketches  all  the  great  pa¬ 
tristic  writers  and  most  of  the  small  ones  in  words  “few 
and  well-chosen.”  The  treatment  of  persons  and  works 
has  the  concision  of  a  small  “Dictionary  of  Christian  Biog¬ 
raphy,”  but  it  is  clear  that  each  section  as  well  as  the 
bibliographical  notices  are  very  high-class  and  the  fruit 
of  great  care  in  selection.  Some  2,000  new  references 
have  been  worked  into  the  present  edition.  The  type  is 
of  three  if  not  four  sizes,  the  first  moderate,  the  others 
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each  smaller  than  the  other,  so  that  in  ordinary  English 
print  the  work  would  fill  a  large  octavo.  The  opening 
section  on  the  Apostle’s  Creed  is  newly  written  and  illu¬ 
minating — ^with  about  50  bibliogr.  reference.  Contents 
of  chief  works  are  analyzed  and  dogmatic  and  disciplinary 
views  of  patristic  writers  are  shortly  but  clearly  stated. 
Excellent  is  the  sketch  of  St.  Augustine — ^that  giant  mind 
of  Christianity — and  precious  the  25  pages  devoted  to 
his  works.  In  its  present  form  Rauschen’s  Compendium 
is  not  only  a  text-book  but  also  a  reference-work  of  dis¬ 
tinction  for  Christian  thought  and  thinkers  down  to 
St.  Isodore  of  Seville  and  St.  John  of  Damascus.  A  care¬ 
ful  double-index  rounds  off  the  book.  Elaborate  care  has 
been  taken  to  obviate  misprints ;  but  why  take  the  super¬ 
fluous  trouble  of  putting  accents  on  French  capitals? 

Hugh  G.  Bea^not. 

Das  Buck  Daniel.  German  translation  and  Commentary. 

By  Dr.  J.  Goettsberger.  Large  8vo.  VIII,  100  pp. 

3,50  Marks;  bound,  4,80  Marks.  (Hanstein,  Bonn, 

Rheinland,  Germany,  1928.) 

This  closing  Book  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  has  received 
special  attention  of  late  years,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Persian  discoveries  of  the  rather  broad 
“times  of  Daniel.”  That  this  semi-Hebrew  and  semi- 
Aramaic  book  (as  we  have  it)  has  excellent  Babylonian 
local  color  is  becoming  ever  clearer;  though  here  and  there 
touches  of  Persian  manners  and  a  few  Greek  terms  point 
to  influences  of  later  date.  Prof.  Goettsberger  of  Munich 
wisely  steers  a  middle  course  between  those  who  hold 
Daniel  wrote  all,  and  those  who  declare  he  wrote  next  to 
nothing  of  the  book  bearing  his  name.  He  considers  the 
basic  script  for  our  present  Daniel  to  be  a  West-Aramaic 
compilation  of  Daniel-episodes  written  about  300  B.  C. 
The  Hebrew  translation  of  this  then  became  the  “official” 
in  use  (at  Jerusalem).  By  some  curious  circumstance 
five  chapters  of  the  Aramaic  text  came  in  to  replace  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  commentary  the  Professor  shows  he  is 
quite  at  home  with  the  Babylonian  background  of  the 
Daniel  stories,  as,  for  instance,  his  explanation  of  names 
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like  Sadrak  and  Malasar  show,  likewise  his  treatment  of 
Nabonid  questions — except  the  Arabian  expedition.  Had 
he  pushed  a  little  further  and  examined  the  Avesta,  he 
could  have  scored  a  few  points  more ;  thus  in  its  first  book, 
7th  Fargard,  he  would  have  read  of  Zoroaster’s  revelation 
touching  four  periods:  a  gold,  a  silver,  a  steel  one,  and 
one  mixed  with  iron, — ^this  surely  the  theme  that  got 
“mixed”  in  the  king’s  mind  when  he  saw  his  composite 
statue  (cf.  West :  Pahlawi  Texts) .  At  times  the  author 
shows  some  lack  of  imagination  in  pressing  phrases  very 
closely  and  so  gets  into  needless  difficulties;  thus  it  is 
fairly  clear  that  one  should  distinguish  between  frame¬ 
work  and  story  in  chapters  2  and  4  and  5;  cf.  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  “Sermon  on  the  Mount”  and  St.  Luke’s  “Sermon 
in  the  Plain.”  Concerning  the  four  kingdoms,  our  Pro¬ 
fessor  holds  with  van  Hoonacker  that  they  are  those  of 
Nabuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  the  Medo-Persian,  and  the 
Syro-Macedonian.  This  is  convenient  enough  for  the 
last-named  empire,  but  it  is  rather  straining  things  to 
give  Belshazzar  a  special  empire,  as  his  rule  synchronized 
mostly  with  that  of  Nabonid  (cf.  Nabonid  Chronicle, 
Sydney  Smith,  Babyl.  Hist.  Texts,  1924,  London).  So  we 
prefer  with  P.  Lagrange  to  split  the  Syro-Macedonian 
empire  to  make  two.  Goettsberger  has  dealt  delicately 
and  ably  with  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  Daniel;  he  is 
here  sufficiently  conservative,  while  quite  allowing  that 
there  is  much  that  is  distinctly  Machabean  about  them. 
His  careful  examination  of  the  two  Greek  versions  and 
his  bibliography  (down  to  1927)  are  specially  praise¬ 
worthy.  The  latter  includes  E.  M.  Merrins’  article  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  LXII,  601ff. 

Hugh  G.  B6venot. 

Adventure.  By  B.  H.  Streeter,  John  MacMurray,  Alex. 
S.  Russell  and  Catherine  M.  Chilcott.  Pp.  247,  Mac¬ 
millans.  $2.00.  Six  essays  on  religious  topics:  The 
Dynamic  of  Science,  Beyond  Knowledge,  Moral  Adven¬ 
ture,  Finality  in  Religion,  Objectivity  in  Religion,  Myth 
and  Reality. 

Here  is  penetrating  thought  and  incisive  expression. 
Not  a  few  sentences  shine  with  jewelled  lustre.  Some  of 
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the  conclusions  and  hints  of  method  may  be  seen  in  ex¬ 
cerpted  sentences. 

“Science  at  the  present  moment  is  getting  away  from 
the  intellectual  Pharisaism  of  recent  years  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  adventurous,  and  it  is  finding  it  good  to  be  adven¬ 
turous.” 

“Faith  is  not  a  kind  of  knowledge,  but  rather  a  prac¬ 
tical  attitude  of  the  will.  All  knowledge  is  more  or  less 
well-grounded  belief.  Scientific  knowledge  involves  faith. 
For  it  insists  that  the  deliberate  activity  of  experiment 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  knowledge.  ...  A  truly 
Christian  religion  would  be  a  truly  scientific  religion. 
We  need  a  moral  life  of  faith,  an  artistic  life  of  faith, 
and  a  religious  life  of  faith  in  addition  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  faith  which  science  has  created  through  its  uncon¬ 
scious  appreciation  of  the  teaching  of  Christ.” 

“Nietzsche  represents  the  Stoic  outlook,  Havelock  Ellis 
that  of  Epicurus.  Epicureanism  is  pessimism  in  disguise. 
If  life  is  not  a  dance  but  a  battle,  its  ills  can  be  borne 
cheerfully  as  incidental  to  a  great  adventure.” 

“The  accepted  Code  in  any  society  is  its  organizing 
principle.  The  analogy  between  an  accepted  Code  and 
a  scientific  hypothesis — ^both  are  principles  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  one  for  acting,  the  other  for  knowing.” 

“Prudery  is  the  vice  which  parodies,  and  thus  often 
renders  nugatory,  the  virtues  of  the  puritan.” 

“The  primrose  path  of  dalliance  is  early  overrun  with 
briars ;  and  if  we  must  be  pierced  with  thorns,  it  is  more 
kingly  to  wear  them  as  a  crown.” 

“Taken  at  its  face  value,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  is  the  ascription  of  adventure  to  God  ...  To  man 
God  could  not  more  fully  reveal  himself  than  by  becom¬ 
ing  man.”  Streeter  defends  the  Incarnation  on  rational 
grounds.  On  the  problem  of  finality  he  remarks :  “The 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  a  sublime  simplification.  We  must 
say  of  it.  This  is  either  false  or  it  is  final — ^but  the  finality 
is  of  a  kind  which  makes  it  dynamic  for  future  advance.” 

The  whole  collection  of  essays  treats  the  bases  of  re¬ 
ligious  conceptions  with  singular  independence  of  tra¬ 
ditional  methods,  and  arrives  at  some  surprisingly  sane 
and  valuable  conclusions.  G.  B.  McCreary. 
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Towering  Figures  Among  the  Prophets.  By  L.  O. 
Lineberger.  Published  by  The  John  C.  Winston  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pp.  181.  $1.50. 

This  series  of  sermons  is  by  one  of  the  younger  pastors 
of  the  Methodist  Church  and  emphasizes  that  type  of 
preaching  which  lays  heavy  stress  upon  the  historical 
background  of  the  prophets  and  by  analogy  applies  them 
to  our  own  day  with  its  similar  problems  and  perplexi¬ 
ties.  J.  L.  Kelso. 

The  Origins  op  Synagogue  and  Church.  By  Dr.  Kauf- 
mann  Kohler.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pp.  297. 
$3.00. 

The  first  pages  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  a  biograph¬ 
ical  essay  of  Dr.  Kaufmann  Kohler — one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  of  Reform  Judaism,  as  this  book  is  his  last 
production.  About  two-thirds  of  the  volume  deals  with 
the  origins  of  the  Synagogue,  tracing  its  sources  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  exilic  time  to  the  first  Christian  century, 
although  certain  pre-exilic  factors  are  also  pointed  out. 
He  notes  strong  infiuence  from  the  Babylonian  and  Per¬ 
sian  sources  on  exilic  Judaism,  especially  concerning 
ethics  and  the  future  life.  But  in  contrast  to  Persian 
dualism,  Jewish  monotheism  came  out  the  stronger.  He 
considers  the  Sadducees  of  Josephus  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  be  the  continuance  of  the  old  Zadok  priesthood, 
and  that  they  passed  out  of  influence  with  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Jerusalem  temple.  The  Pharisees  he 
considers  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Hasidim,  who  were 
pious  men  from  among  the  laity  or  more  likely  the  Levites, 
and  these  were  the  dealers  of  prayer  and  song  in  the 
exilic  and  post-exilic  periods.  The  Synagogue  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  exilic  period,  where  the  necessary  absence  of 
sacrificial  service  brought  into  greater  prominence  the 
study  of  the  Law,  Prayer  and  Praise.  With  this  Syna¬ 
gogue  also  grew  up  a  new  class,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  study  of  the  Law,  viz. :  the  Scribes.  These  men 
ultimately  developed  the  Torah  into  the  Hallakah.  The 
Hasidim,  through  later  leaders,  such  as  the  Pharisees, 
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developed  the  Haggadah  or  the  philosophical  and  ethical 
part  of  Judaism. 

This  Hasidim  party  is  studied  at  great  detail,  especially 
in  relation  to  factors  of  Synagogue  worship  and  practice. 
The  Pharasaic  party  is  treated  in  relation  to  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  and  the  general  conduct  of  Jewish  theology,  ethics 
and  sociology.  An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Essenes,  whom  he  considers  as  being  later  absorbed  into 
the  Christian  Church.  The  three  cardinal  principles  of 
Judaism  as  fixed  by  the  Synagogue  he  considers:  (1) 
"The  Absolute  Unity  of  God,”  (2)  “The  Observance  of 
and  Loyalty  to  the  Torah,”  (3)  “The  Kingdom  of  God, 
the  Worldwide  Messianic  Outlook.”  This  section  of  the 
book  is  a  most  fruitful  field  of  study  in  spite  of  many  in¬ 
accuracies  and  prejudices.  All  students  in  this  field  will 
be  truly  repaid  by  a  study  of  this  section. 

The  last  third  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  Origin  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  unhistorical  method  with 
which  Dr.  Kohler  deals  with  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  and  His  disciples  robs  his  conclusions  in  this  field 
of  any  value.  Much  of  this  latter  part  of  the  book  is  mere 
speculation.  J.  L.  Kelso. 


